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SONG FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
Awake, my lov’d Lute! sing a song to the year, 
Whose blooming young cheek is unstained by a tear; 
Let my fingers excite the bright spirit of song, 
And invoke the hushed strain, which has slumbered so long. 


Whea the morn of sweet childhood was fading away, 
I jooked on with delight in Youth's opening day : 
I thought that the roses would blush doubly fair, 
And never kuow blight in the balm-breathing air. 


J deem’d that all trast would its confidence meet : 

That fnendship would flow, like a stream, at my feet— 
An Ideal | raised 1n a temple of light, 

And worshipped the image by day and by night. 


With its raven dark hair ; and its clear beaming eyes 
Like the azure-deép hue of the summer-lit skies : 
And intelligence sat on the forehead, enshrined 

In the flashes of glory that broke from the mind. 


This Ideal [ placed ou an altar of fame, 

Where Aifection, with order, had written her name— 
But a tempest provoked the rude blasts of the world, 
And Ideal and altar to ruin were buried ! 


Then wail, my sweet Harp, for the dream that is past ! 
Earth’s dearest delights are too brief long to last 
Then bury thy griefs with the year that has flown, 
And for comfort look on to the future alone. 


Tho’ the hand that now sweeps thee then nerveless may be, 
And the lips coldly silent now whispering with thee— 

Like remembrance of beauty thy fragrance will stay, 

And offer each New-Year, a welcoming lay. 


Then fling from thy strings of sweet sound the cold dew, 
And the sere leaves of Autumn that hide them from view : 
And a rapturous hymn we will sing to the Year, 

Whose young cheek of beauty'’s not met by a tear. 


Since we know not the griefs on its journey that wait, 
Nor the love that may turn in its bosom to hate, 

Nor the sorrows that lie in its garment’s deep fold— 
We'll colour its coming with purple and gold! 


All hail to the New-Year ! for mercy may shine 
On its path, like a rainbow of glory divine ! 

Oh, Lyre of Affection ! sing joudly and clear 

A song, ‘0 the beautiful, blossoming year! 


Soon winter will lift his white mantic, and show 
The snow-drops and violets, sweet seeping below ; 
And soon the glad waters their fetters will break, 
And hill-side, and vailey, to music awake. 


And soon the red roses will biush in their dream, 

And lilies will float on the breast of the stream ; 

To the sound of the breeze the bright blue-bells will swing ; 
Oh ! who cou!d be sad in the beautiiul Spring ! 


And soon the young buds will burst forth on the trees, 
And the song of the bird will be loud on the breeze ;— 
But the poet may sleep in the dark 'onely tomb, 

With no sweet voice of Nature to lighten its gloom. 


What pleasure have I in the song and the dance, 

In the light spoken word, and the light-given glance ! 
It is granted me early, with sorrow, to see 

Earth's hollow pursuits have no comfort for me 


The friendship I trusted, turned sadly aside 

From the slight test of grief, that its truthfulness tried ; 
It withered and faded—Oh ! mourn for the hour, 

That friendship should die like a delicate flower !— 


But Lyre,—when I stirred thee from silence of sleep, 
And bade thee awaken thine echoes so deep— 

I promised, thy chords should give loudly and clear 
A song of rejoicing, to welcome the year ! 


But the grief that’s akin to despair and sad thought, 
Ineffable sadness upon thee has brought : 

And my spirit refuses ove comfort to see 

In the dark covered future that beckons to me ! 


| 


Then sleep, wailing Lute, that no longer can sing,— 

Sleep—buried from sight in the blossoms of Spring—, 

Till the soft breath of Summer thy strings gentiv kis , 

And wake thee once more to more permanent bliss ! 
January 15, 1845. 


THE DUALITY OF THE MIND. 
By A. Z. Wiean, M.D. 
When a physician of knowledge and experience comes before the public to 
explain his views on one part of the human frame, whose structure and fune- 
tions have been the leading stucy of his life—when he tells us that his views 


C.S. 


| positive of the action of his long range as Gioja was of the power of polar in- 


_ levels thousands of reputauons for the few that resist his efforts ; but those 


| 


have becn matured by the thought and researches of thirty years, and that he 
is now entirely satisfied of the yustness of his conclusions, and believes them 
to be supported by incontrovertible evidence—when, moreover, he shows that 
the inquiries of other minds, eminent for their sagacity, and pursuing an inde- 
pendent course of investigation, have tended to the same direction as his own, 
though they have never reached his goal—ihen, however strange and startling 
the revelations he makes may appear, it will not do to dismiss them from con- 
sideration merely because they are novel, and opposed to existing belief. 
Plainly he is entitied to a candid and impartial hearing. Right or wrong, 
such a man is notto be * Pooh,” * pooh'd” down by empty assurance. It 
seems especially the part of the press to call attention to the chief features of 
his discovery, and to invite the scientific to tae investigation of those facts and 
principles on which it is based. This is wha: we propose todo. If Dr. Wi- 
gan’s theory be true, it must lead to important results. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that we rely too much on his own positive 
conviction of the soundness of his reasommg That he has entire faith in what 
he advances is unquestionable. and it 1s also certain that the like faith has 
filled the mind of every man who has discovered any great truth. When that 
illustrious Prince of Portugal, who, in modern times, commenced the career of 
maritime discovery, had once settled in his mind that a passage to India exis- 
ted round the coast of Africa, he never thereafter knew what doubt was, 
though a century elapsed before the accuracy of his judgment was demonstra- 
ted by the voyage of Da Gama round the Cape of Good Hope. So with the 
more familiar instances, of Columbus and land to the west, Galileo and the 
earth's motion, Newton and the law of gravitation, Harvey and the circulation 
of the bluod. Those great men were ali as sure of the accuracy of what they 
published as they were of their own existence Slowly, and with much care, 
they completed every link ‘pn that chain of testimony to the truth of their dis- 
coveries which, from its refragable nature, like the golden bonds in the an- 
cient mythology that suspended earth from heaven, seems to establish a con 
nection between the dimness of man’s intellectual vision and the pure and 
perfect light of Alangity intelugence Indeed, a great truth, when it is once 
revealed to a powertul intellect, comes upon it with such overwhelming power 
of conviction, and accompanied with sech broad and steady radiance, that there 
is 40 more room for doubt or dispute than there is for refusing all the evidence 
of sense. Jt is certainly no proof, therefore, that a man is misied by enthusi 
asm when he authoritatively deciares his convictions, which are not shared by 
vthers simply because they have not his knowledge, his clearness of perception, 
and his strength of mind. 

Bot, on the other hand, we must not receive the assurances even of able intel- 
ligent men on trust, when they relate to new inventions and discoveries, for this 
reason among others, that the past is more full of the failure of such assurances 
than of the fulfilment. There have been twenty Dr. Does for one Dr. Her- 
schel ; a hundred alchemists for one Humphry Davy; Captain Warner is as 


‘fluence when he invented the compass. The man who, as stated in the last 
nuinber of the Britannia, leaped into the failsof Niagara to escape the general 
conflagration of the world, which the leader of his fanatic sect predicted would 
oceur the next day, had no more doubi the destruction would happen than had 
Professor Airy, sitting quietly in his observatory, that there would be an eclipse 
of the moon on Sunday night last. But it is in the nature of error to perish 
end of truth to live ; and thus it has naturally happened that erroneous convic- 
tions have gradually faded out of public remembrance, and that the name of 
success/ul discoverers are in every ones mouth, while no one cares to rake out 
of obscurity the memory of those who were the victims of delusion. Time 


few are of perennial growth, advance to nobler proportions with the lapse of ages, 
and rise in distinct maguificence and splendour above the confused and undis- 
tinguisbable mass of ruin that lies around their base. 

{n medical science there has, perhaps, been more of error and of imposture 
than any other, though from its vast importance, and the wide field open for in- 
vestigation and experiment, this ought not to be the case. It is remarkable, 
too, that most of the gross impostures of modern times have been connected 
with medicine or with the constitution of the humanirame. Mr. St. John Long 
is Hippocrates one season, Mr. Morison Hygeia (no matter for difference of sex) 
a second, and Mr. Preisaitz in a third comes to drive them both out of the field, 
as Galen. Homepathy, after lingering for some months, was finally killed by 
brandy and salt. What nostrums have we had for the cure of consumption 
and of hydrophobia ; what tales have been toldof animal magnetism, phreno- 
logy, and mesmerism. Yet, in the midst of all this hubbub of pretended in- 
vention and real quackery, there has been of late years little perceptible ad- 
vance ju the medical art. 

Of this book, we say, therefore, that, wuile we must avoid condemning the 
author's contidence as presumptuous, we must accept it for uo more than his 
individeal belief is worth. His theury, like every other, must be tested by ail 
the evidence that can be brought to bear upon ut. His ability, his researches 
(with his hand and knife in the recesses of nature, as well as with his reason 
in the records of medical experience, aod the subtleties of metaphysical argu- 
ment), lis patience, his calmuess, demand for him attentive audience, and 
| more minute investigation than we can pretend to give him in this place. We 

will leave abier pens to analyze his arguments and pronounce judgment on 
them. All that we pretend to do here is to give an abstract of his theory, 
_ which is certainly very curious and ingenious—we may even say very beautiful 
—and which strikes us as being extremely probable, and calculated to cast al- 
together a new light on the intellectual and physical functions of the brain, on 
‘mental philosophy, on physiology, and @o0 have an important influence on the 
treatment of all forms of insanity. An inquiry opening such a wide field of 
\speculation, and so capable of beneficent tillage, must be of some service. 
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will yet remain in his volume a mass of facts and a host of intelligent 
which will confer on it a permaoent value, and render it extremely useful in the 


Even if the discovery the author believes he has nade should be rejected, there| suming the brain to be adouble organ, we may, from the analogy of sight and 

remarks} hearing, as well as from the knowledge gained by experience, rest satisfied that 
| the Creator intended its action, while in a state of healthy consciousness, to be 


consideration of ail plans, whether legislative or professional, for ameliorating! single and united ; and this real unity of thought sakes no more against a 
the condition of the insane, and for establishing a humane system of curative double organ than does unity of vision against two eyes, or the single result 


treatment. Goldsmith bas a fable of an avaricious miller, who, dreaming 
that gold was concealed beneath his building, dug till he reached the founda- 
tion-stone, puiled it up, and was buried in the ruins of his mill. A like destruc- 
tion often awaits those who rashly pursue an unattainable object. But the 
calm investigator of truth, though he misses the point he aims at. yet by his 
researches illuminates collateral branches of inquiry, and is thus amply re-, 
paid for his labour : for the period of the mind's activity is commonly in some 
shape or other the period of its usefulness. : 

Let us come without further delay to the leading idea of this volume. 

The human form. it is known, 1s composed of halves. 


jsame time, and Napoleon could dictate to half a dozen secretaries. 
jection the author has not overlooked ; but he supposes that in the case of 
more than two mental operations they are carried on, not continuously, but by 


of a piece of machinery agaist the complexity of its parts. The author re- 
jmwarks that his theory is favoured by the {act that some men can play two games 
of chess, or dictate two despatches, at tie same time. thus evidencing two dis- 


tinct trains of thought. But Philidore could play half a dozen games at the 
This ob- 


rapid alternations of thought. We agree with him, and are satisfied this is the 
way In which two trains of thought are conducted, and that they are not, in 


Why this should be) fact, continuous. Dr. Wigan instances George !V., who would continue rapid- 


s0 we know not; but we see that their union gives exquisite symmetry and) ly writing his signature while continuing a conversation ; and bankers’ clerks 
proportion. The highest organs of sense are double—the eye aud the ear ; who will tell a story while casting up long columns of figures. We imagine 
and each is toa certain extent independent of the other, though they act in| instances of the latter kind must be rare, but, if frequent, the cases adduced only 


union with such perfect agreement and harmony. 
even destroyed, the other may retain its efficiency, though sometimes it hap- 
that, if one eye or ear be positively diseased, the vision is di-torted, or 

the sense of hearing confused. This much of the instruments of sense com- 
municating direetly with the brain is too well established to need more than a 
simple indication of the fact. 

On dissecting the brain it is found also that that is double. Between the 
two hemispheres, as they are termed, there is established a well-defined boun 


If one organ 1s impaired, or, show that writing and numeration may become by use, like weaving or sewing, 


and even walking, purely mechanical operations. 

As to the practical consequences that might flow from the adoption of his 
theory, the author conceives they would be of high importance. When dis- 
turbance in the brain 1s first manifested, he conceives that, by cultivation and 


_ strengthening the portion remaining sound, the patient may be taught gradually 


to overcome his deiusions. His views on this head are so benevolent and feel- 
that we quote some of his sentences. I[t is surely no affectation to say that 


dary. We avoid all technical details and terms as unsuited to this notice. | in passages like these wisdom and goodness, both of a very exalted kind, move 
is sufficient to say this boundary or division line exists, and is recognised by al!) hand in hand. The author i remarking on the case of Mr. Percival, who, 
anatomists as Gividing the brain into two nearly equal parts, which are connect- though certainly insane, retained a degree of consciousness, and has written 
ed together, but which, there is reason to think, act independently ef each a narrative of all thathe felt and suffered while under the influence of his de- 


other; as, for instance, it is established that the left brain, which is somewhat jlusivas — 
the larger, acts on the right side of the body, and the right brain on the left TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 
side of the body. q Sas _. || Let us for the moment place ourselves in imagination on the low level of the 
There are numerous cases to conclusively establish that injury to one side} insane, and think how we would be “done by.” Let a man reflect on the just 
of the brain does not always materially affect the health or mental faculties of anger he has felt at being wantonly interrupted, even in a yawn, which he had 
the patients There are even instances on record in which one hemisphere of vainly attempted to suppress, and he will be partly aware of the serious aggra- 
the brain has been wholly and entirely destroyed by disease, leaving * a yawn-) vation of mind that must take place in a madman from sup; ressing, by mana- 
ing chasm in its place,” yet in which the patient preserved until the moment cles and straitwaistcoat, the intense desie for muscular action, caused, per- 
of death the use o/ hus faculties. These cases have been recorded by men of haps, by extension of disease or irritability to the cerebellum. Leave these 
established medical knowledge, and the notice of them has not been confined poor wretches room for the exercise of their superfluous vitality, for till that be 
te one country ‘They have occurred in France as well asin England. But) expended they cannot control the more disordered brain by the sounder one. 
no one case has ever been known in the whole history of medical experience [et the unhappy victims of the direst calamity that can befal humanity indulge 
iu which both sides of the brain have been injured or diseased without derange-| (he impulse without restraint ; and, when they shall have brought on muscular 
ment of destruction of the mental powers. ‘ fatigue, their minds will become comparatively tranquil. In the case of Mr. 
From that fact it results thata person may retain the use of his mental fac-|| Percival, | firmly believe that, had this been permitted to the extent he desired 
uliies when only ooe side or division of bis brain is leit bum (though perhaps in) the diseased volition of the organ that dictated such a mode of relief would 
a weakened Gegree), just as he may retain the possession of sight when une have been so far exhausted as to leave the better organ in a state to listen to 
eye is destroyed Pe reason. This may seem a strange assertion. What! reason with a madman? 
We now closely approach Dr. Wigan's idea. Whatever opinions are enter-- Yes Not in his paroxysm of ungovernable violence, but in the intervals of 
tained of the operations of ind, it is universally acknowledged that the brain! -omparative rationality, when you have sootled kim by sauvity and respectful 
1s the instrument of sensation and thought, exactly (to pursue the analogy) as, ideference. Had these periods been taken advantage of to suggest the reasons 
the eye is the organ of vision, aad it seems highly reasonable to suppose, 0 of his treatment, | do most firmly believe that one brain always remained suffi- 
the absence of ali evidence to refute the conjecture, and in the existence of ciently healtny to compreiend them, and to aid in controlling the other. Had 
much to support it, that the bram ts double in its structure ; that in effect—' jt been his happy fate to be placed under the action of the modern benevolent 
and here is the whole pith of Ur. Wigan's discovery—that we have two brains system, the confinement of taree years in the intense inisery of impotent indig- 
in exactly the same sense as we have two ears. ‘nation might, perhaps, have been reduced to six months of comparative tran- 
fis proof in support of this supposition, which, as we have said, he asserts) juyjility and happiness 
and maimtans in the most direct and unqualified terms, 1s of two kinds, (Could I hope so see such a man as Dr. Conolly invested with power at the 
physical and moral. The former he jostly places firstin importance. — head of a medical commission of simjjar men—and there are such to be found 
He lays much stress on the structure of the brain itseli—a point which only) to investigate, govern, and absolut-'y dictare the treatment to be purswed in 
practised anato.nists can be competent to judge of. If the division be so dis-| every madhouse in the kingdom, and know that I had efficiently aided the holy 
unetly marked as he explains, that division is in itself strong prima facte ev! | cause, [ should feel that | had pertormed the task allotted to me, and that | had 
dence of the brain's duality Then there is the circumstance of one brain (a8 worked out the governing predominant idea which has possessed me through 
he writes) being destroyed, without thought being lost with it. Next, that one) |\fe—the desire to do some one decided act to benefit my fellow creatures. [ 
brain affects ouly one side of the body ‘Those are his leading physical facts, gy not think that my life has been entirely useless in this respect, but there is so 
divested of the corroborative circumstances with which they are atteuded in| vast a field for the exercise of the highest human knowledge, wisdom, and good- 
his volume, and of his able arguments. |lness in the management of the insane ; in the due government of those who 
His moral or mental proof is much more extensive and leads him to examine have a curable tendency to igsanity, and in the early education of all, so as to 
a great number of very singular and interesting cases of affections of the eradicate that tendency that, were it duly cultivated as | conceive it ought to 
mind, and of partial or confirmed insanity. The point he labours to establish, be and mght be, cultivated, and | could have the conviction that I had been in- 
13, that usually in cases of partiai and temporary derangement there can be||/strumental to this blessed result [ should thank God for a mass of solid happi- 
distinctly traced the action of a doub'e mind, one brain as it were warring with! jness in the few years that remain to me, more than sufficient to have gilded a 
another. No one can judge of the ingenuity with which this point is handled | long existence. We are in the right road, but we have only advanced a few 
and the vast extent of information brought to bear upon it, without examining! !steps. Should the benevolent men who are devoting themselves to this object 
the volume for hinself Bat we consiwer it completely made out that in very| not be permitted to do the good of which they are capable, God will, no doubt, 
many cases of insanity there is every appeerance of two minds acting in oppo- in his own good time, raise up successors; but in the meanwhile the prospect is 
sition to each other, cad usually in the way of one attempting to restrain the dark and cheerless, and thousands must endure a misery which it would be easy 
other frou acts of violence. ‘There are hundreds of cases on record in which to annihilate. 
the struggles inthe mind of an insane person, before the commision of actsof To parody the Arabian prayer! have quoted in my preface, *O God! be 
vivlence, have been of the most dreadful kind. In justice to the author's! kind to the insane: to other men thou hast been already abundantly kind, in 
treatment of thie part of his subject, we give lower down a few illustrative giving them the blessed faculty of unclouded reason.” 
seuges. | Whatever may be thought of the author's theory, one opinion only can 
the action of the mind in health also, and especially in sleep, inferen formed of such as those 
ces are drawn favourable to its duality. In dreams something resembliog a|| Speculations on the purpose for which double organs are given to the human 
double aetion is often apparent. Ifthe vision presented in sleep be either) frame must always be to a certain extent uusatisfactory, because they resolve 
unusually fortanate or repulsive, the dreamer finds himself saying, as if one (hemselves into the question of why are we made as we are! a question it is 
part of his faculties acted upon another, * Well, this is no dream, | am eatio-| vain to ask, and presumptuous to attempt to answer But our view of the au- 
tied of that ;”’ or sometimes, ** This must be adream ;” and then there is a) thor’s theory would hardly be complete if we did not quote his views of what 
powerful effort of tne faculty that thus reasons to acquire the ascendancy. In’ he conceives to be 
anotner kind of dream a controversy appears to be carried on between the indi- || THE PURPOSES OF 4 DOUBLE BRAIN. 
vidual and some other persons. Dr Johnson relates a dream of this kind, in «+: Jr is from the depth of man’s interior life,” says Mr. Barlow, “that he must 
which, notwithstanding all his effurts, he was overpowered by the superior wit draw what separates him from the brute, and hallows his animal existence, 
of hie Umaginaty antagonist, and felt greatly mortified at it. “Had I been learning is no farther valuable than as it gives a certain quantity of raw materi- 
awake,” he remarks, *! should have known that I furnished the wit for both 4) to be worked up in the intellectual laboratory, till it comes forth as new in 
sides.” ‘The author relates a similar case :—It is not long ago,” he says. form, and as increased in value, as the porcelain vase, which entered the manu- 
* that Iwas annoyed by a dream of this description. My conscious self, in factory in the shape of metallic salts, clay, and sand. Shou!d my position, that 
ession of one of my brains, strenuously but vainly endeavoured to convilice the d ference between sanity and insanity consists in the degree of eelf-conteal 
the other that certain acts [ had committed many years were justifiable; while, exercised, appear paradoxical to any one, let him note for a short time the 
on the other side, the arguments by which they were condemned were so thoughts that pass through bis mind and the feelings that agitate him, and he 
plausible that | awoke in very great anxiety at not being able to recollect the! wi)| tnd that, were they all expressed and indulged, they would be as wild and 
reasons for the condemned measures, but with the conviction that there were) perhaps as irightful in their consequences, as those of any madman. But the 
good and valid motives for them, which I could not then recollect.”’ | man of strong mind r them, and seeks fresh im ions from without 
‘The arguments for the duality of the mind, drawn from its ordinary action, if he finds that aid needful ; the man of weak mind yields to them and becomes 


appear to us upphilosophical in their najure and inconclusive in result. As-| insane.” 


| || 
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It is an objection to the volume (an objection, we fear, the reader will take ‘saken in Westminster. Another similar case is related by Lord Erskine, whieh 
to this notice) that it is in parts too garrulous,and that the inquiry is not conduct- was detected by addressing the patient as the Saviour of the world, till he 
ed in 80 systematic a manner as it might be ‘The repetitions also are numer- deard which he had given perfectly rational answers during many hours of crose- 
ous. In a treatise of this kind we look for a wholly distinct species of compo. examination Another case occurred at Edinburgh, where a gentleman, under 
sition to that wordy and diffuse style which prevails at the bar, and in the sen- \a process similar to our writ of lunacy. was about to be dismissed fur lack of 
ate, and often in newspapers. ‘The speeches of advocates and M. P.'s are’ proof, when a witness, who had been detained till the las: moment by an acci- 
heard but once (always excepting repeal speeches,) and the articles of journal- dent, came int court and asked him what news from the planet Saturn: he 
ists are read but once; and. as speakers have many kinds of capacities to in instantly relapsed into incoherence, and gave evident proofs of insanity. Sach 
fluence, they feel themse!ves compeiied (o go over the same ground repeatedly, |cases are common. No one attempts an explanation of them ; yet, once 
to make sure that their points shail not be lost. But a well-written treatise /mit two perfect instruments of thought, one of them out of order (which I 
will, even as a piece of reasoning, continually be referred to by the intelligent ‘have proved till there cannot rest a doubt, I think, oa the mind of any one), 
reader even as a piece of were reasoning. He will follow the writer's argu- and these cases are as simple and as easily explamed as dropsy or jaundice. — 
ments and conclusions closely, and, if one link in the chain of reasoning es-'/ This is a subject on which | have thought so long and so deeply, that [ cannot 
him, he will go back until he has supplied it. We admit that suck a admit the possibility of error. If the evidence here collected be not sufficient 
close style of writing is little in fashion—the general impression seeming to be ‘to establish the fact, then we must for ever remain in darkness. 
that if ideas are shovelled or hammered into the mind the modus operandi is | EXAMPLES OF DOUBLE VOLITION. 
of little consequence. Still, when questions of philosophy and science aredis- == Numerous examples of consciously imperfect self-control from double volition 
cussed, we prefer the precision of a philosophical and scientific style to the!) sre cited by writers on insenity. To mention only a few :-— 
slovenly diffuseness of a debating society. || A German girl, servant to Humboldt, who had charge of a child, entreated 

Dr. Wigan's faults of detail he is partly conscious of, and proposes to amend, ig be sent away, from fear that she ehould destrov it, as, whenever she un- 
should a future edition of his work be called for. ‘The grand point is the truth’ \dressed it and noticed the whiteness of its skin, she was seized with an almost 
of his theory, and, to judge of that, all his facts and arguments must be atten- | irresistible desire to tear it to pieces. 
tuvely considered. ‘The volume is full of knowledge, and the author's remarks, | 4 young lady in a Paris asylum experienced, from time to time, a violent 
even when he fatls to convince, are strikingly acute and ingenious. We appre: 'inclination to murder some one. On these occasions she always asked to have the 
hend that none who take an interest in the physical structure of the brain, in strait-waisteoat put on, and to be careluly guarded until the paroxysm was 
its intellectual action, or even who have a desire to ameliorate the condition of over which lasted several days. 
the insane, will delay to consult a work which contains views singularly origt- A celebrated chemist, of a mild and socia! disposition committed bimself a 
nal and sagacious on all those subjects| Combining from the writings of |prisoner to an asylum to save himself from an intense desire to commit murder; 
the most distinguished men who have studied the anatomy, the mental joften prostrated himself before the altar to implore the Divine assistance to 
action, and the derangement of the brain, all the light their studies have \deliver himself from the atrocious propensity, of the organ of which he could 
enabled them to collect, with that derived from extensive experience of his! give no account. He used on these occasions, when he felt the desire coming 
own, Dr. Wigan concentrates it into a focus, and pours it out upon his pages. gn, to ask to have his thumbs tied together ; this was sufficient to restore his 
Whether it 1s falsely tinctured by the medium through which it passes, and by eomposure. 
the desire to make it establish the author's theory, or whether it is indeed the =, countrywoman, twenty-four years of age, of a bilious, sanguine tempera- 
pure and perfect light of truth, freed from all shade of darkness and misconcep- nent, of simple and regular habits, but reserved and sullen manners, had been 
tion we leave others to decide. ur part is merely to express the high opinion) te», days confined with her first child, when suddenly, having her eye fixed on 
we sincerely fee! of the great merit the work possesses ‘it, she was seized with a desire of strangling it. ‘This idea made her shudder; 

How unlikely it is we should ever at ail ascertain the causes of mental de- .i,¢ carried the infant to its cradle, and went out in order to get rid of so horrid 

ment, or more than dimly guess at the mode in which the structure of the 4 thought. The cries of the little being, who required nourishment, recalled 
bra:n influences thought and volition, may be gathered from this fact—that the her to the house. She experienced still more strongly the impulse to destroy 
microscope has shown that there may be as many as one hundred millions of it She hastened away again. haunted by the dread of committing a crime of 
fibres to a square inch of the brain. Each fibre is a tube containing a fluid. | which she had such horror. She raised her eyes to heaven, and went into @ 
which circulates during life, but coagulates soon after death. Seen through @ \church to pray. This unbappy mother passed the whole day in a constant 
powerful microscope. these fibres have much the same appearance as the minute struggle between the desire of taking away the life of her infant acd the dread 
threads in a piece of fine cloth when viewed with the naked eye—these threads, of yieiding to the impulse. 
as submitted to the same microscopic power, appearing like large cables CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE APPROACH OF INSANITY. 
What commentary on such facts can be so _spoggs ae the reverend words of the|! 1 4. ouce Visiting at a very respectable establishment for persons of de- 
psalmist “ Fearfully and wonderfully are ae hae enema ( ranged intellects of the upper class, when the house was suddenly disturbed in 

A few passages illustrative of the double action of the mind in cases of in-||.1 0" adie of the night by the violent noises and language of a young gentle- 
sanity follow :— man who had been long an inmate, and whose disease assumed a character of 

||periodicity. There was a kind of cycle, beginning with int lespondency, 
_ [knew a very intelligent and amiable man who had the power of thus plac- passing on to composure, to cheertulness, hilarity, boisterous gaiety, violent and 
ing before his eyes himself, and often laughed heartily at fis double, who al- convulsive mirth, extravagant voluvility and wit, gross and monstrous ob- 
ways seemed to laugh in turn. ‘This was long a subject of amusement and)’ -oniy, incoherence, and thence into the most furious mauia, requiring coer- 
joke, but the ultimate result was lamentable. He became gradually convinced) -ion This gradually subsided into melancholy, left him two or three weeks 
that he was haunted by himself, or (to violate grammar for the sake of clearly) i, 4 state of tranquillity, and then went again its miserable round. On the pre- 
expressing his idea) by his self. This other self would argue with him perti- \sent occasion the patient insisted on sceing the head of the establishment, but, 
naciously, and, to his great mortification, sometimes refute him, which, as he’ |as he was manacled by both wrists to the bed, it was wot thought necessary to 
was very proud of his logical powers humiliated him exceedingly. He was ec- jcomply with his demand. The viol of the effort he made, and his furious 
centric, but was never placed in confinement or subjected to the slightest re- screams, at last alarmed the attendants lest he should preak a bloodvessel, and 
straint. At length worn out by the annoyance, he deliberately resolved not to ithe gentleman was called out of bed. On approaching the patient, who had 
enter on another year of existence ; paid all his debts, wrapped up in separate) Wecoine instantly calm when told that the doctor was called and would come to 
pers the amount of the weekly demand, waited, pistol in hand, the night of||,im he said, * What is the reason of this disturbance, sir; and why am I called 
the 3lst of Deéember, and, as the clock struck twelve, fired it into his mouth.||,.+ of bed at this unreasonable hour?” 

I remember very well some of the conversations he related as taking place) « Don't be angry, doctor.” was the reply: “I wish to tell you that I can 
between himself and his otner self; and, though at the time they merely furn-|\5e: my hands at liberty. You see how smail they are. You must send to the 
ished amusement, and did not suggest the idea of a state of mind which Ii iadies’ establisument for a smaller pair of manacies.”’ 
should now be glad to witness an example, yet if such conversations were giv-|| « There is no danger whatever gf that, sir; you are perfectly secured; lie 
en piecemeal by a madman, they would form exactly the sort of incoherence ay ier and go to sleep.” 
we notice i the insane, especially if there were intervals when the thoughts" jy yyin did the patient urge with increasing violence the necessity of se- 
being too for utterance a number of links in the chain were dropped, the) lcuring himself more firmly. The doctor refused ; when the young man suc- 
whole would then resolve into nonsense. In sitting by his side, reading to my- |..oded in extricating one hand, and gave him a violent blow “ « Do you be- 
self, I sometimes heard him exclaim, * Weil, that takes me quite aback ; I llieve me now 7” said he. 
must consider a little for an answer,” and then laugh heartily at the idea of his This was an irresistible argument ; a pair of ladies’ manacles were sent for, 
imaginary argument with himself It seems, indeed, quite as easy to conceive land securely fastened. The patient pulled im all directions for some time, and, 
that a man might place before himself the image of himself, which he had seeO ‘finding himself quite unable to get his hands out, said, “ All right, now [ am 
in a glass, as the image of an absent acquaintance. | knew not what effect|\auie:” While | knew that there was a possibility of extrication, I could not 
such an example might produce on others, but to me it seems only to be ex- restrain my propensity to kill somebody. [am sure | should have done it, 
plained on the hypothesis of two brains with distinct and contradictory trains of ‘though I tried so hard to prevent it. Now that | know myself secure I am 

at the same tune. quiet. Now do, my dear doctor, sit dower and have a little chat with me. I 
INSANITY CONFINED TO ONE POINT. : ;|have thoroughly waked you up, and it will be charity ‘o bestow half an hour 

In the case of positive insanity of one brain, the trouble of controlling it by jon me.” 
the other :nay be, and most frequently is, « painful effort, only to be under-| The gentleman told me that his conversation was then exceedingly witty and 
taken through the influence of some strong motive, as, for example, that of ob- agreeable, and that only on a few occasions did he utter any incoherent ex- 
taining liberty. Such a man can fora time wind himself up, as it were, and! pressions, aud those only when the conversation flagged and he seemed to be 
determine that the notions of the disordered brain shall not be manifested.— off his guard. 

Many instances are un record sunilar to that told by Pinel, waere an inmate of | The next day he had his usual paroxysms of violence, passing on into furious 
the Bicétre, having stood a Jong cross examination, and given every mark of re- mania. 


stored reason, signed his name to the paper authorising his discharge, —— = 
Christ, and then went off into all the vagaries connected with that delusion. | o 

have observed with such persous thet if requires a considerable time to wind, MAJOR LY NCH’S JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE 
themselves up to the pitch of complete self-control, and that the effort is a) AMONG THE GHILZIES IN 1839-40. 

painful tension of the mind. When thrown off their guard by aay accidental Continued.) 


remark. or worn out by the length of the examination, they /et themselves go, 13th.—I1 was employed this morning in taking cross bearing for a sketch of 
and cannot gather themselves up again without preparation. Lord Erskine the vale of Sung e-masha. Scattered over the surface of the vale are | 
relates the story of a man who brought an action against Dr. Manro for contin-; boulder stones of black plutonic granite ; hence its name, Sung-e-masha, whi 

ing him without cause. He underwent the most rigid examination by the coun- jmeane in old Persian, black rock. is lands are of a very superior description, 
a for the defendant, without discovering any appearance of insanity, till agen- and yield quantities of wheat, lucerne, and clover ; the wine is also very pro- 
tleman asked him about a princess with whom he corresponded in cherry juice, ductive ; and a great variety of delicious grapes are to be found in the 

aod he became instantly insane. This was in Westminster; and by the The vale is six wiles long and five miles broad, and studded with large well- 
strange anomalies of the law, he was enabled to bring another action in the built forts. About eleven o'clock, I rode over to the sultan’s fort to partake of 
city of London, when he had so completely wound himself up to the * sticking- jbreakfast. On my arrival, I found him busy —s —— and spread- 
place,” that it was quite imposs:ble to elicit the slightest evidence of insanity, jiag carpets on an elevated spot close to the walls of his fort, out of the centre 
and the cause of justiee was only obtained by permission to record the evidence of whicu issued a spring of delicious water. We were shaded from the sun's 
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rays by a clump of spreading willows, which, however, were so trimmed and 


arranged as not to exclude from view the windings of the river, the maguilicent 
mountain scenery all around it, and particularly the remarkable peak of Sir-e- 
Saduk—altogether a more delightful spot can scarcely be imagined than the 
rural breakfast parlour of the sultan. After the usual salutations of the morn. 


ing, I took advantage of the sultan’s absenting himself for a few moments, to | 


walk quietly into his fort. The people at the door way evidently wished to 
prevent my going in; but either from shame or fear said nothing to me. The 
first thing that attracted my attention was a number of very pretty faces peep- 
ing out of the different windows of a large well-built house, evidently the ha- 
rem. I was not allowed to remain long observing the inmates, for one of 
those disagreeabie attendants of the harem called eunuchs, put his hand upon 
my shoulder and conducted me out of the fort amidst screams of laughter from 
its black-eyed inmates. The walls of the fort are very strong aud about 
twenty feet high, have no parapets, but merely the usual four towers, one al 
each angle. On returning to the scene of preparation for breakfast, a very ex- 
traordinary character, in the guise of a dervish, was introduced to me. He 
immediately excited my suspicion ; and after a good deal of conversation on 
various subjects | was strongly inclined to think him a spy or emissary from 
Dost Mahomed. A more amusing companion or better informed man [ have 
not met with since I left Persia; and | have determined on making a friend of 
him. He calls himself a native of Shiraz, im the south of Persia, and brought 
up in the palace of the late governor of Fars, Hoossen Allie Meerza, uncle to 
the present king of Persia, ard obliged to leave his country in 1834, and follow 
the destinies of the young princes of Shiraz, who were driven out of their 
country for rebellion by the Shah's army, in which I had the honour to serve 
under Sir Henry Bethune, K. L. S. When the princes went to England, 
Siad Khulleel. for such is the name of my new acquaintance, assumed the 
garb of adervish and shaped lis course for Chima In short, bis history is a 
very amusing one, and | shall have more to say of him, by-and-bye. 

Our breakfast consisted of all the good things that the Huzzarehjat (Huz- 
zareh districts) produces—tekouvs (a small partridge peculiar to Persia and 


Affghanistan,) kubk (the mountam partridge,) capons, roasted lambs ; fish of a 


variety of species formed the first course, and a great many different kinds o! 
and quantities of melons were introduced as the guests required them 

These delicacies take the place of tea and coflee, and a drink of the limpid 
stream always concludes the breakfast) Dried fruits of various descriptions 
formed the second course. Siad Khulleel amused the company with a relation 
of wonderiu! events that had come under his observation during his travels iw 
the territories of the Lama. When tired of talking of himself, he would dilate 
on the magnificence of india, aud tbe justice and wisdom of the governmei.t of 
the company Bahadoor (East India Company.) One story, which appeared to 
afford great pleasure to the Affyhans, was related to clucidate English juris- 

udence. He must be allowed to speak for himself —* When I was at 
a circumstance happened which convinced me more 
than any thing | had heard or seen before, of the just and strict way in whicli 
the laws of England are adwinistered. A lady, the wife of a judge, while in 
a fit of rage struck her female attendant and unfortonately killed her. ‘The 
lady was tried for her lite, and condemned to be hanged ; but the sentence of 
the law could not be carried ito effect because she was in the family-way. 
She was accordingly liberated till the child should be born, but again the sen-, 
tence was put off till she snould rear the child, but when the child was weaned 
she was declared again in the family way ; and up to the time of my departure 
from Lucknow, the judge's wife managed to evade the sentence of the law, 
which would certainly have been carned ito effect had it not been for the « ir- 
cumstances | have related.”.. The khans appealed to me to know whether a 
judge's wife could possibly be hung for killmg a slave girl—a very trifling of- 
fence in their eyes for such an exalted persunage as a jodge’s wife to suffer 
death. 

Breakfast over, we mounted our horses to inspect a number of ruins said to 
be close to the mountains. A ride of three miles in the direction of N. 45, 
east from Sung-e-Masha, brought us to them ‘The first thing that attracted my 
attention was a large block of black granite, about six feet high. It was erect 
like a mile-stone, and on the left-nand side of the road ; and on its side facing! 
the road is a very curious tuscription. Some of the letters are defaced, but | 
took as good a copy as | could make, surrounded by suspicious Huzzarehs and, 
wondering Afghans. [t took me three hours to copy the inscription «nd ex. 
amine the locality, where there appeared » number of mounds, but nothing in) 
the shape of ruins ; so that in this particular I was disappointed. | will not 
venture to say in what language the inserip}ion is, or what it means; but the, 
sultan declares that the road at one time led to a large city in Ugeristan, and) 
that formerly there were round towers all along the read, called Moles, and 
that at some of them were stones with imscriptions like the present engraved 
on them. ‘The posiiiwn of these mounds, called Subz Choob, which may pos- 
sibly, like those at Nineveh and Babylon, indicate the site of a once flourishing! 
city, commands a beautiful view of the valley of the Argundab. It is at the 
entrance of a gorge iu the piwunteins, through which a road Jeads into Ugeris- 
tan. I felt anxious to preceed into this district, and on to the river Helmund ; 
but the sultan would not allow ime, stating as his reason, that the Fooladee 
tribes, who inhabit that part of the country, were at war with his people, and 
he could not protect me. Indeed, my anxiety to visit 1t was much heightened 
by hearing from one of lis family that fine coal was to be found there, and 
shooting of all kinds, particularly pheasant, in the greatest abundance on the 
banks of that river ; but the sultan’s unwillingness to escort me, and my let- 
ters from the low country, which mention the appearance of emissaries from 
Dost Mahomed in my disirict, decided me against the trip, and I determined 
on visiting Sir-e-Saduk, and directing my course for the Ghilzie country. The 
sultan was obliged tu return to his own fort on business, but he sent his niab 
(lieutenant) with me to take care that I should want for nothing, and promised 
to join me in a day or two. J reached my tent, pitched in a beautiful clump 
of apricot tree at the entrance of the valley of Gurdee. After leaving the in- 
scriptiam, a ride of about a mile and a half in a south-easterly direction brough: 
us to the Argundab, which we crossed, and the rest of the ride was over a 
richly cultivated country. Siad Khulleel, who rode an ass all the way by my 
side. amusing me with his stories, was very near being carried away, ass and 
all, by the stream. in his difficulty he appeared very careful of a smali bundle 
he carried in bis hand, and on my arrival at our camp I asked him to show me 
its contents. He was very much alarmed at this request, and at once told me 
plainiy that I suspected him to be a spy, and that doubtless if | continued to 
think so, I would have him quietly put to death. He protested that he was 
an unfortunate dervish, and that he had come amongst the Huzzarehs knowing 
that they held the persons of descendants of the Prophet sacred, and would 
not harm him ; that he had heard gold mines and valuable gems existed in the 


country, and that these things had attracted him to it. He now opened the | 


ibuadle, which contained a quantity of beautiful crystals, some gold dust he had 
jtaken from the beds of some of the rivers, an iron crucible, aud a small gourd 
full of Moomeaie—a black bituminous substance which exudes from the cre 
‘Vices of the limestone formation both in this country and in Persia, and is said 
to be an infallib'e cure for all externa! bruises, cuts, or sores, &c. Kc Kc. 

Such were the curious contents of the Siad’s wallet, | entered into conver- 
sation with hun op mineralogy, and found that one of his principal reasons for 
travelling, was to collect certain shrubs and minerals by the assistance of which 
he would be pertect master of the Elim’! Keemea, science ot Chymistry, and 
that then he could make as much gold as he wished, for, since my arrival in 
the Huzzareh country, | have beeu collecting specimens of the different mine- 
rals which abound 1 it, and he knew them all right well, and with a view to 
prove to me that some copper existed in some ore that I considered iron, he 
got a bellows, and set to work manfully, and in a short time convinced me of 
the truth of his assertion, by producing some small particles of copper, which 
aller pounding the fused ore, he managed to separate from it, this circumstance 
has raised the Siad considerably in my estimation, aud at bis request | have 
written to my friend Captain Nicolson, to make inquiries about bun through the 
British authorities at Lucknow, * then,” said the timid Siad, ** you will know 
that | am not a spy.” 

14tn.—Early in the saddle this morning to ride to the remarkable peak of 

Sir-e-Saduk, four miles a little to the north of east, brought me to where the 
valley ot Gurdee terminates, and the curious mountains which form the base of 
Sir-e-Saduk commence. Here in the plain, rise pyramidical conical and square 

locks of Tuff, presenting at a distance a most singular appearance, they are 
not connected with the mountain range, but stand completely isolated on the 
alluvial surface of the valley, appearing at a short distance like so many white 
giants ; In one of them about one hundred and fifty feet igh are excavations in 
which are located several Huzzareh families. On the side of one of ‘hese cu- 
rious heaps, I remarked a short inscription, only a few words, in Cufie charac- 
ters. Leaving the valley the road winds through the mountains by the side of 
a noisy stream, from the bed of which the Siad collected a quantity of gold 
dust here and there: where the alluvial soil had collected under blocks of 
‘granite, quantities of this dust were apparent, and the Siad was certain that 
disuvods and other valuable gems were to be found, he picked up sume very 
fine crystals, but 1 could not spare time to allow him to search for the diamonds. 
Atll A. M. [arrived ata large fort, the residence of a chief of the name 
of Munsoor, goveruor of the iribe of Khudadad, which inhabits the valley of 
Gurdee ‘The fort is strong and commands all the elevated spots within gun- 
shot of it, the stream passes close to it; on the banks are beautiful clamps of 
willows. Shortly after our arrival, breakfast was spread on the green sward 
iorming the bank of the stream, and of which no less than a hundred of my 
followers of high and low degree partook. Jt was a regular above and below 
salt affair, such as is described in one of Sir Walter Scott's novels, | was much 
amused atthe excellent appetites of some of the Ghilzie horsemen, to whose 
ot it had seldom fallen to partake of such good mutton. Tie mountain sheep 
of this country, is remarkable for the delicious flavour of its meat. Breakfast 
over we proceeded to the base of Sir-e-Saduk. The road which I am informed 
leads into the district of Naour, ruus,over a spur trom the Sir-e-Saduk moun- 
tain, and on the ascent are a few blocks of black granue on which are also in- 
scriptions ; one of them is on a high block overhanging the road, and is evidently 
Arabic. ‘There is another not far from it, and is ovly one of a number of such 
‘appearances on the stunes all about this spot. After copying this inscription, 
i felt anxious to ascend the mountain, but the khans one and all protested 
against such a hazardous undertaking, stating that no one had ever gone to the 
‘suminit, nor was it possible for any anima! but a mountain goat to crawl to the 
top of it in the peak and at its base are excavations, but not any of them 
larger than a good sized room, and I should imagine them to have once been 


,inbabited. All about are stones covered with the blood of sheep which are 


driven to this spot by the Huzzarehs, and sacrificed io propitiate their different 
saints. The Siad’s attention being.atiracted to the side of a mountain about 
a mile and a half off, which was quite black, and had the appearance of a bed 
of coal, he wanted to ride his ass to inspect it; but fearing we might possibly 
lose sight of him, | sent two horsemen who returned with some fine specimens 
#t black slate, the side which had been exposed to the sun's rays, presenting a 
beautiful shining black, and these appearances had attracted the Siad's atten- 
tion. Te succeeded during this day's excursion in collecting a quantity of 
iron, copper, and lead cores, which were severally submitted to the test of a 
powerful fire and fused, on our retutn to the fort 


Quantities of a bulbous root called Salab in Persia, and Salab-e-missee in 
India, grow in these mountains, it ie used very much in Jndia, but its beneficial 
qualities are unknown tn this district, the root to be prepared for use is exposed 
to the sun’s rays and when dried is pounded into a substance resembling ar- 
wrow-root, and boiled in milk, thus prepared and sweetened with sugar, it is given 
‘to persons in a state of convalescence in india and Persia, and is both strength- 
ening and palatable. The Siad put a quantity into his wallet, which has now 
become almost too heavy for lis ass to carry, the Siad fancies he can do as 
much work as the best horse in my escort. On my return to fort, he had 
junch prepared for me. 

A nde of five miles, principally aloog the base of Sir-e Saduk, brought me 
to my camp, pitched on a green sward in Pare Somank (fuot of Somank). This 
is the western extremity of that beaucful valley of which I have heard so 
much, and | must say, my expectations have not been disappointed, for a more 
picturesque spot I have not seen in all my travels in Asia The spire (for such 
is its appearance from this point) of Sir-e-Saduk to the north, the cone of Ma- 
goo to the south, the noisy Argundab to the west, and a low range of hills to 
|the east, surround this fertile valley. A stream of cleer water runs through it, 
jand serves to irsigate its well cultivated fields. Its bed is composed of crys- 
tals, granite, sanc, and gold dust. The Siad was of course svon attracted to 
this mine of wealth, and came to whisper to ine that he had discovered the 
philosopher's stone. He soon availed himself of a smith’s bellows, and fused 
crystal, granite, sand, and gold dust together; then came the washing and 
pounding, which amused my Affghans nota little. 

There are a variety of reports in circulation in my camp to-day, about affairs 
at aud in the neighbourhood of Cabvol. Some say, that Dost Mahomed has actual- 
ily entered Cabool ; others, that a great battle has been fought, in which the en- 
voy and Burnes, and other great men, have been killed. My Affghans begin 
to be more and more anxious to get out of the Huzzareh couatry, and in the 
jabsence of the sultan appeared to have no confidence inthe guod faith of the 
|Huzzarehs. On the other hand, the Huzzarehs tell me in coutidence, that the 
|Affghans have been endeavouring to get them to make away with me; and 
|as an inducement, they will let them have all | have with me, and content 
themselves with what property I have left in their country at Zaffera. How- 
ever, | see no reason to apprehend that the state of affairs given by either party 
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is correct ; bat pending the arrival of better information than [ at present pos- 
sess of matters in the low country, it will be well to keep my eyes open, and 
not go very far from my little escort. ‘The Siad is in a desperate state of fright, 
and insists that the Afighans are not true. Ihave a letter from Candabar to- 
day, which is not so satisfactory as [ should wish. It represents the state of 
public feeling in that city, which is purely Doorannee, as any thing but favour- 
able to our interests, that the Ballooch army, under the command of Misseer 
Khan, contemplated attacking our position at Quettah, so that we are likely ere 
long to have er to do for our troops, and the suoner] get back to my dis- 
trict, the better. It is also rumoured in Candahar that Mahomed Shah, king 
of Persia, intends invading Bagdad ; but this is an old story. 

15th.—Employed this morning, solus in taking cross-bearings for 4 sketch 
of this little paradise. Its length from north to south 1s five miles, its breadth 
from east to west is two miles. 
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\terc him ; and 80 great was the state of terror that he was in, that he could not 
‘keep on his horse, so down he came, and on the peasant coming up he allow- 
jed him unresistingly to deprive him of everything me had. The chopan (peas- 
jant) had nothing but a stick in his hand. hen the Persian returned to Can- 
\dabar, he was asked what happened tohim, and J, who witnessed the affair 
from a neighbouring hill, happened to be in the house when he arrived. He 
said he had been stripped and robbed by the Ghilzie dogs. I then stated the 
whole circumstance to the company ; when he was asked why he did not even 
attempt to save his property. * Oh,’ replied he, ‘I did not wish to dirty my 
bands with an unclean dog of an Affghan.’” ‘his story produced immoderate 
laughter, in which all, even the Siad, joined, and the Atfghan swore by his own 
the prophet’s beard that every word he had uttered was true 

17th.—My Affghan friends appear in high glee to day at the thought of once 
more visiting their dear plains. 

Half-past three r. u.—Ev route five miles north, forty-five east, terminatec|| Accompanied by the sultan and his cloud of horse, we set out on our jour- 
my ride, and brought me to Sir-e-Comasinor, the eastern extremity of the val-| ney about seven o'clock in the morning, and on entering the mountains which 
ley. My servants complain :o me of having lost 4 plate, a towel, and 4 quanti-| form one of the lofty ranges of Paropamisus, and which separates the Afighan 
ty of butter, no great loss, but as it is the first attempt at theft, | may as weil) from the Huzzareh country, an interchange of farewells took place between the 
inform the sultan of it—be promises to make his appearance to morrow. | khans of both tribes, to all appearance of the most amiable and govud-natured 

16th.—Rode this morning, accompanied by the Siad and a guide, to the lead) description ; but these uncivilized people know well how to dissemble. The 
mines of Comansi. The road. or rather pathway, winds through a range of sultan appeared to shed tears when he took his leave of me, and his last words 
low sand hills fur about a mile, when it gradually leads up the side of a steep) were Injunctions to take care of myself and nut place too much confidence in the 
mountain. On reaching the top, the excavation from which the precious ore is |Afighans. [ooking round and seeing no one near, he in a suppressed tone re- 
taken became apparent. Dismounted, we set to work to exanune them and marked, “they have never been faithful to any one, so do you beware of them, 
collect specimens. The principal artery ruus along the mowotain in a norther-| lor they are most assuredly an accursed race, and their friendship is not to be 
ly direction, and is about six feet below the surface. It is very rich, aud, J) depended on.” Having repeated my thanks for his kindness and hospitality, 
shoold say, contains quantities of silver. The Siad, in his anxiety to get gold and assured tum that J should always take a lively interest in his welfare, and 
for I fancy some of the yellow oxide adhering to the sand had attracted his Tepresent to the Shah and the envoy all the kindness I had received from hun, 
attention, screwed himself into a small fissure, and I lost sight of him for some We parted. 
moments, when hearing a species of groaning. I went to the spot, and found 
him in jeopardy with bis hand and shoulders in the bole, without the power of 
a his arms, so as to enable him either to eraw! further on, orto make 
a retrograde tnovement. With the assistance of the guide, weextricated bim, — Burke be 
he had, however, in bis difficulty lost bis valuable collection. and the guide were the 
was prevailed upon to get into the cavern in search of his wallet. He took that 


care to put his legs foremost, and returned with the wallet and a quantity ofl by ¢ 
beautiful lead ore. He informs ine that this is only ove of many mimes exhibitin 
g extraordinary knowledge, combined wih a power of | 
this country, and that when his people want lead for balls or other pur- equalled save by Chatham ~ 
poses, they collect the ore and fuse it, they also contribute large quan- from Dr. Marriott, who was afterwards judge of the court of admiralty. * Per- 
son the least sensible of the members of 


tities as a kind of tribute to the government. From this spot, which mit me to tell you that you are the per 
how much glory you acquired last Monday night ; and 


EDMUND BURKE. 

From Blackwoot's Magaziae.—(Concluded.} 
gan his parliamentary triumphs with but hiutle delay. The colonies 
grand subject of the time, and Burke instantly devoted himself to 
subyect with the whole force of his capacious intellect. He was regarded 
he House, on the first speech which he made on this voluminous topic, as 


is considerably above the valley of Comapu, there is a magnificent view the House of Commons, 


of the valley of the Argundab, and the surrounding country. Having taken a 
number of bearings, | retraced my steps to my camp, well satisfied with my 
morning's work. 

Shortly after my return to camp, a cloud of horse appearing from the west- 
ward, indicated the approach of the sultan. Qa his arrival, we bad tea and cof- 
fee. He appeared in excellent spirits, and as civil as usual. I told him of 
the case of theft which had occurred the prec dey m a good-humoured 
way, saying that | had no doubt bis people thought they had made a splendid 
prize in the plate and towel, for such things are almost unknown in this coun | 
try. He did not, however relish the joke, and putting his hand on his beard, 


jit would be an additional satisfaction to you that this testimony comes from a 
judge of public speaking, the most disinterested and capable of judging of it. 
Dr. Hay assures me that your speech was iar superior to that of any other 
| speaker on the colonies that might. I could not reirain from aequainting you 
with an opinion, which must so greatly eucourage you to proceed, and to place 
the palm of the orator with those which you have already acquired of the writer 
and philosopher.” Hay was afterwards judge of the admiralty. At his death 
he was succeeded by Marriott. He was of the Bedford party, which, as it was 
wholly opposed to the Rockingham, made the testimony more valuable. 
Burke's second speech was equally the subject of adavration. A second 


swore vengeance on the culprite. He sent for bis heutenant, and asked bim |etter from Marriott, with whom he bad | 
if he knew of what had happened to his guest ; but the niab (lieutenant) knew, own diffidence, at least as to his 
nothing about it for I had determined that no one should tll the sultan had ar- once more the opinion of Dr. Hay, for whose taste Marriott seems pd have had 
rived. He added, “ What sug (dog) bas been disgracing our hospitality ? Go great deference. “ His opinion,” be writes, ** is, that vothing could einne 
and find the son of a burnt father, aud bring immediately the stolen property remote from awkwarduess or constraint than your manuer ; that your style 
or I will burn to the ground the village near which the sahib was encamped ideas, and expression, were peculiarly your own; natural and uoaffecied, and 
yesterday.” In the course of the evening, the uiab arrived with the plate. so different from the cant of the House, or from the jargon of the bar, that he 
towel, and butter, just im the state it was when iy servants lost it. Theysad couid not imagine any thing more agreeable ; that you did not dwell 4 
it had not been touched. The sultan now wished to inflict condign punsh- | point ull you had tired it out, as is the way of must speakers, but kept on wth 
ment on the offeuder, a little boy. about ten years old, but | begged him off, fresh ideas crowding upon you, and rising ove out of another, all leading to one 
and let hin go in peace—the fright depicted m his countenance, sufficientiy point, which was constantly kept in view to the audience ; aod. ahhoage eve 
convinced me that he had suffered quite enough to atone for baving stolen @ thing seemed a kind of new political philosophy, yet m was ail to the pur mi 
cheese-plate and a little butter, fer which I had paid noth ing, and which had and well-connected, so as to produce the effect ; and that he admured hos rer 
in all probability only just been taken from his father’s house by the niab. jspeech the more as it was impromptu. | thought he was describing to me a 
1 now made known to the sultan my determination to leave the country to-) Greek orator, whose select orations | had translated four times when | first went 
morrow, and expressed iny gratitude for all the many kindnesses | had received! to the university, and therefore matked the traits of this character. It was im- 
from him and bis tribe; be put on a long face, and told me that the Affghans possible for me not to communicate to you a decision from so great a master 
were all about to rise and drive us out of their country. * If you are not tired) himse!{, though differing from you in party, that you may go on in a way you 
of your life,” added he, “ you will not leave this country. For the present have begun, with such glory to yoursell, and to which you add so much by be- 
send away the Affghans, and you can remam with the greatest safety with us ing so little sensible of it. ; 
till such times as allairs assume a more settled aspect in the low countries.” J) In 1766 the Rockmgham ministry was suddenly dashed to the ground, and 
told him this was impossible, thatifthere were any dangers to be apprehend. all its connexions, of course, weut down along with it. The marquis was @ 
ed, it was not the custom o: duty of a British officer to shrink from it, at the) man of great estate and excellent intentions, but lis immuistry realized the Indian 
same time expressing my great attachment and respect for all his family, and fable of the globe being planted on a tortoise—the merit of the political tor- 
that I should make it my duty to report most favourably to his majesty and the toise being, in this instance, to stand still, while ns ambition unfortunately was 
envoy of his good feeling towards his majesty and government. He reiterat-| to move. The consequence naturally followed, that the world took its own 
ed—* If you are tired of your life, go with the Affghans. You know as well course, and left the tortoise behind. But Burke bad distinguished himself so 
as I do,” continued he, * that the Affghaneand Huzzarehs are never to be) much that offers of office were made to bim from the succeeding adimiuistration. 
reconciled and united, and that we hate them possibly more than they do us, [hose he declined, and commenced that neutra! existeuce which, with the ma- 
so that we should be sorry indeed that they snould succeed in turning you out) jority of politicians, 1s worse than none. There was a weakness in Burke's 
of their country, for while they are employed in plotting your destruction,| character which did him infinite mischief for the first ten years of his political 
they will have no time to annoy us, so that it would be very unfortunate for| life. We shali not call it an affectation i the instance of so greata man, but 
us who have made a friend of you, to hear that they bad killed you when they! it paid all the penalties of folly—and this was his propensity to feel, or at least 
again got you into their hands. However, if you are determined to depart, we) to express, a personal affection for the men whouw he politically followel. Even 
can only give you our blessing, and hope soon to see you again amongst vs.” of Hamilton, the most supercilious and least loveable of mankind, Burke speaks 
Affghans and all assembled, we had dinner, and the usual stories from the Siad | with a tenderness absolutely ridiculous amongst politicians. Of Lord k- 
who stands up in a conspicuous part of the tent, amusing the company. In- ingham he seldom speaks but in a tone of romance, singularly inapplicable to 
deed, this my jast dinner in the Hazzarebjat passed off much to my satistaction.| that formal and frigid figure of aristocracy. Of Fox, in latter days, be spoke 
The Siad is about the greatest coward in the creation, but somehow or other) in a sentimental tone worthy only of a lover on the French stage ; and, in ail 
he appeared more brave than usual to day. and told us of his exploits in Persia jthese instances, he was doubtless laughed at, notwithsanding ail his sensibili- 
with the army of the Prince Governor of Kars. ‘* Wullah,” said be, in con |\ties. With the highest admiration of his genius, we must believe, for the sake 
clading one of his accounts of some grand feats performed by one of the Persian} of his understanding, that he adopted this style merely for fashion’s sake ; for 
princes, ‘* ifthe king of Persia were to invade Affghanistan, he would, like the) familaruy, which 1s akin to fondness, as we are told by the poets that pity is 
great Nadur, make ticka, ticka (little bits) of allthe Affghans."’ “ Stop, Siad."*) akin to love, was much the foolish fashion of the day. 
said one of the company, an Affghan ; “I willtell you what happened to one The succession of ministers, from the days of Walpole, (unquestionably a 
of your countrymen in the neighbourhood of my village, on the road between) shrewd, though a coarse mind, and profligate personage,) with the exception of 
Candahar and Caboo!. He was going along, looking as fierce as a Roastrum,| Chatham, was a list of silken imbeciles , very rich, or very highborn, or very 
laden with belts, innumerable pouches, pistols in his waist, and a pair in his jhandsomely supplied with boroughs, but, in all other senses, the last men who 
boots ; a sword under the flap of his saddle and one hanging frow his waist ;) should have been entrusted with power. 


an English gun slung over his shoulder completed his arms. A peasant work-|| We have to thank the satirists, the public misfortunes, and dema- 
in field by the road side came towards him to ask him some questions, 
when off astic pen, the American war, and even the gross impudence of Wilkes, stirred 


ot pgs as fast as his horse could carry him. The peasant see- 


ng what kind of a gentleman he had to deal wiih, gave the alarm, shouted af- ‘the public mind to remember that it had a voice in the state. A manlies period 


apt for extinguishing this smooth and pacific system. Junius, with his sar- 
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succeeded ; and we shall no more hear of the government being divided among |exposure of Price and his fellow pamphleteers, as beneath the writer and his 
the select party, like a twelfth cake, nor see the interests of a nation which re- |subject, he attacks him for his panegyric on the Qoeen of France. He then 

resents the interests of the globe, compromised to suit the contending claims||sneeringly asks, ‘ Pray, sir. how long have you felt yourself so desperately dis- 
of full-dressed frivolity. \\posed to admire the ladies of Germany’” This was an allusion to Queen 

The long contested authorship of ‘ Junius’s Letters ’’ makes the subject of Charlotte, whom Burke's particular iriends had long regarded as one of their 

a brief portion of his correspondence. A letter from Charles Townshend, impediments to power. He proceeds—** The mischief you are going to do 
brother of Lord Sidney, says—“ i met Fitzherbert last night, and talked to him yourself, is to my apprehension, palpable. It is visible. It will be audible. | 
on the subject of our Jate conversation. { told bim that I had heard that he)|snufl it in the wind. J taste it already. I feel it in every sense ; and so will 
had asserted that you were the author of ‘Junius’s Letters,’ for which | was you hereafter’ ‘This letter certainly wants the polish of Jonius, but it has the 
very sorry, because, if it reached your ears, 1\ would give you a great deal of power of bitter thought, and it sneers with practised piquancy. Of course, a 
concern. He assured me, that be had only said that the ministry now looked) broad line is to be drawn between a work of study and the work of the moment 
upon you as the author, but that he had constantly contradicted the report) —between the elaborate vigour which prunes and purifies every straggling shoot 
whenever it was mentioned in his company, particularly yesterday and the day! away, and exhibits its production for a prize show, and the careless luxuriance 
before, to persons who affirmed that you were now fixed on as the writer of which’ suffers the tree to throw out its shoots under no direction, but that of the 
those papers. He declared that he was convinced in bis own mind that you |prolific power of nature. Yet the plant is the same, and though we by no 
‘were not concerned in the publication, and that he had said so" ‘This letter!|means say, that even this letter gives demonstration, yet the arrogant ease of 
was written in 1771. Burke replies to it, in two days after, in a letter of thanks, /the style is such, as we should have expected to find in the familiar correspond- 
unequivocally denying that he had any share in those letters. ‘ My friends ]/\ence of Junius. His letter obviously excited in Burke a mixture of pain and 
have satisfied ; my enemies shall never have any direct satisfaction from me. indignation. 
The ministry, [ am told, are convinced.of my having written Junius, on the au-'| He answered it the next day ina long and eloquent vindication, which was 
thority of a miserable boukseller's preface, im which there are not three lines of joddly enough inclosed 1n a letter from lis son, scarcely less than menacing. It 
common truth or sense. J have never once condesecended to take the least no- |begins—" My dear sir, You must concetve that your letter, combating many 
tice of their invectives, or publicly to deny the fact on which some of them old ideas of my father’s, and proposing many new ones, could not fail to set 
were grounded. At the same time, to you ortoany of my friends, | have been |his mind at work, and to make him address the effect of those operations to 
as ready as | ought to be in disclaiming, in the most precise terms, writings that) you. | must, therefore, entreat you not to draw him aside from the many and 
are as superior, perhaps, to my talents, as they are most certainly different in,|great labours he has in hand, by any further written communications of this 
many essential points from my regards and my principles.” Burke seems to! |kind, which would, indeed, be very useful, because they are valuable, if they 
have been constantly bored on this subject, for he writes an angry letter to were conveyed at atime when there was leisure to settle opinions" Those are 
Markham, then bishup of Chester. Charles Townshend writes to him again to juard bits at the eritic, but harder were still to come. “ There is one thing of 
eay that the Public require a more distinct disclaimer. Burke answers, “1)\which | must inform you.  {t 1s, that my father’s opinions are never hastily 
have, I daresay to nine tenths of my acquaintances, denied my being the author adopted, and that even those ideas which have often appeared to me only the 
of Junius, or having any knowledge of the author, whenever the thing was) jeilect of momentary heat, or casual impression, | have afterwards found, beyond 
mentioned, whether in jest or earnest. [| now give you my word and honorthat)a possibility of doubt, to be the result of systematic meditation, perhaps of 
I am not the author of Junius, and that | know not the author of that paper,and jyears. * * * * The thing, I sav, isa paradox, but when we talk of things 
I do authorize you to say so.”’ superior to ourse'ves, what 1s not paradox '” 

We believe that this is the first time in which Burke's disclaimer has been He strikes harder still. ** When we say, that one man is wiser than another, 
made public ; but our only surprise in the matter is, how he could at any time we allow that the wiser man forms lis opinions upon grounds and principles 
have been considered as the author of Jumus. We should have rather said which, though to lim justly conclusive, cannot be compreheuded and received 
that he was the last man in the kingdom who ought to have been suspected. by him who ts less wise, ‘To be wise, is only to see deeper, and further, and 
The styles of Burke and Junius are totally different. the one loose and flowing, diflerently from others ” 
the other terse and pungent; the one lofty and imaginative, the other level and = Yet this strong rebuke, which was followed by a long letter from Burke hin- 
stern ; the one taking large views on every subject, and evidently delighting m jself, half indignant, half argumentative, does not seem to have disturbed the 
the largeness of those views, the other fixing steadily and fiercely upon the im-) temper of Francis, proverbially petulant as he was, if it did not rather raise his 
mediate object of attack, and shooting every arrow point-blank. Of course, respect for both parties. He tells Burke. in a subsequent letter, that he has 
we have no intention of wandering into a topic so thoroughly beaten as that of) looked for lus work, his Heflections on the Revolution, with great iunpstience, 
the authorship of Junius ; but we must acknowledge, if Sir Philip Francis was and read it with studious delight. He proceeds—** My dear Mr. Burke, when 
not the man, no other nominal candidaie for the honor has been brought forward \l took what 1s vulgarly called the liberty of opposing my thoughts and wishes 
with equal claims. The only objection which we have ever heard to lis title to the publication of yours, on the late transactions in France, | do assure you 
as author is, his not making it in person ; for he was said to be a man of such that | was not moved so much by a difference of opimon on the subject, as by 
inordinate admuration of his own powers, that he could not have kept the secret. an apprehension of the personal uneasiness which, one way or other, | thought 
It has been said, too, that no fear, after the lapse of twenty years, could have |you would sufferby u. | know that virtue would be useless, if it were not ac- 
prevented its being divulged. But there are other motives than fear which |tive, and that it can rarely be active without exciting the most malignant of all 
might act upon a proud and powerful spirit. The author of a work like Junius lenmity, that in which envy predominates, and which, having no injury to com- 
was clearly contemptuous of mankind, and more contemptuous in proportion to) plain of, has no ostensible motive either to resent or to forgive.’ (How ike 
the rank of his victims. ‘fo such a man even the excitement produced by the \Juniusis ail this! The likeness is still stronger as it proceeds.) “1 have not 
general enquiry into the authorship might be a triumph in itself. Though a) yet hed it in my power to read more than one third of your book. [ must taste 
solitary, it might be a high gratification to a morbid spirit of disdain, to see||it deliberately. The flavour ts too high—the wine is too neh; I cannot take 
himself a problem to mankind, to hear perpetual arguments raised on his iden. ja draught of it.” In another passage he gives « ; owerful sketch of popery. In 
tity, and see the puzzled pens of the pamphleteerimg world all busy in sketch-| speaking of the I’rench monarchy, and tts presumed mildness im the last cen- 
ing an ideal likeness which each fancied to be the original. If we could imagine tury, he attributes the cessation of its severities to the European change of 


shade of Swift or Shaftesbury, of Scarron or Rabelais, to walk invisibly manners. ‘ We do not pillage and massacre quite so furiously as our ancestors 


through the world playing its bitter and fantastic tricks in the ways of men, used to do. Why! Because these nvtions are more enlightened—because 
stinging some, astounding others, and startling all, we perhaps would approach the Christian religion ts, de farfo, not i. toree in the world! Suspect me not 
nearest to the feelings which might, now and then, have indulged the habitual, of meaning the Christian relygion of the gospe/. [mean that whieh was en- 
scorn and stimulated the conscious power of Junius. forced, rather than taught, by priests, by bishops, and by cardinals; which laid 


it has also been said that Sir Philip Francis was not equal to the compusition | Wt 4 province, and then formed a monastery , wrich, alter destroying @ great 
of those masterly letters ; and it must be acknowledged that, though he made portion of the human species, provided, as tar us \( could, for the utter extine 
some very powerful and pointed speeches in the House of Commons, they ‘10 of future population, by instituting numberless retreats for celibacy ; which 
wanted the penetration and the polish of Junius. But there are several letters 5€! Up au ideal being called the Church, capatic of possessing property of all 


by Sir Philip Francis in these volumes, which, though evidently written in the S0Fts for the pious use vi its ministers, Incapable of alienating, and whose pro- 
haste and desultoriness of private correspondence, exhibit conceptions strongly, Perty is usulructuaries very wisely said it vould be saertlege to invade , that 
resembling the sarcastic strength and high-wrought point of Junius. religion, in short, which was practised, or professed, and with great zeal too, by 


The Hastings’ trial! brought Francis full before the public; and we have a) ‘yrauts and villains of every denomination 
letter from Burke describing one of his speeches on this subject, which, with) These volumes show, in a strony light, the cucrgy with which Burke watched 
his usual good nature, he sent to the orator’s wife. It is dated April 20, 1787. jover his party in the House of Commons, and the importance of his guardian- 
—‘ My dear madam, | caunot, with an honest appetite, or clear conscience, sit ship. He seems to have been called on for lusadvice inall great transactions, 
down to my breakfast, unless | first give you an account, which will make your) and to have watched over its interests during the period of Fox's absence. In 
family breakfast as pleasant to you, as ! wish all your family meetings to be. | |1788 the mental illness of George |i] became decided, and the prospect of a 
have the satisfaction of telling you, that, not in my judgment only, but in that) regeucy with the Prince of Wales at its head, awoke al! the long excluded aim- 
of ali who heard him, no man ever acquitted himself, on a day of great expec- |bition of the Whigs. Pox was at that period vu Italy, and he was sent for by 
tation, so well as Mr. Francis did yesterday. He was clear, precise, forcible, express to lead the party in the assault on office. He immediately turned his 
and eloquent, in a high degree —_No intricate business was ever better unravel. face to England, and arrived on the 24ta of > ovember, four days alter the meet- 
led, and no iniquity ever placed so etlectually to produce its natural horror and jing of Parliament, which lad, Lowever, immediately adjourned to the fourth of 
di . * * * * * All who heard him were delighted, except those |the following month, for the purpose of ascertaining the health of his majesty. 
whose mortification ought to give pleasure to every good mind. He was iwo On this occasion Burke adaressed to Fox a long and powertul letter, marking 
hours and a half on his legs, aud he never lost attention for a moment ” out the line which the parties should take, giving lis opmion with singular dis- 
We give a curious specimen of the daring criticism which this applauded tinctness, and expressing hunsel! in atone of oue who felt lis authority. He 
ys now and then ventured, even on the authorship of Burke. In 1790, vegins—** My dear Fox, If | have not been to see you before this time, it was 
had prepared his celebrated work on the French Revolution for the press jnot owing to my not having missed you in your absence, or imy not having much 
early in the year, and appears to have sent fragmeuts of it to several of his jrejoiced iu your return. But! know that you are jadifereut to every thing in 
friends. Casual circumstances delayed the work until October. Francis’s)| friendship but the substance, and al! proceedings of ceremony have, for many 
letter was written in February. Jt begins—*I am sorry you should have the years, been out of the question between you aud me.’ luallusion to the pro- 
trouble of sending for the printed paper you lent me yesterday, though I own, bable formation of a new ministry, he observes——* | do not ‘hink that a great 
I cannot much regret even a fault of my own, that helps to delay the publica- deal of time is allowed you.  Periops itis notlor your mterest that this state 
tion of that paper. [This was probably a proof sheet of the Reflections.) }t of things sbould coutinve long, even supposing that the exigencies of yovert.- 
is the proper province, and ought to be the privilege, of an inferior to criticise ment should suller it to remain on its present footing; but [ speak without 
and advise. The best possible critic of the Iliad, would be, ipso facto, and by||book. 1 remember a story of fitzpatrick in bis Americen campaign, tbat he 
virtue of that very character, incapable of being the author of it. Standing as jused to say (o the officers who were in the same tent, before they were up, that 
I do in this relation to you, you would renounce your superiority, if you refused’ the only meals they badto consider how they were to procure for that day, 
to be advised by me. Remember that this is one of the most singular, that it; were breakfast, dinner, and supper. | am worse off; for there are five meals 
may be the most distinguished, and ought to be one of the most deliberate acis| necessary, and I donot know at present how to feel secure of one of thein. 
of your life. Your vnc rors Mer erto been the delight and instruction of The King, the Prince, the Lords, the Commons, and the peeple.”’ He then 
own country. ou now undertake to correct and instruct another nation; urges a bold line of policy——the public examination of the physicians, the act- 
tad yous appeal in effect is to all Europe.’ After then objecting to Buske'e|ling independently of the ministers, and a movement on the part of the prmce 
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worthy of his station; but which, unhappily for the Whigs, was neither adopt- 
ed dy Fox, nor was consistent with the courtly indolence of the future King 
‘* Might it not be better,’’ says Burke boldly, ** for the prince at once to assure 
lumself, to ate the kings melancholy state by a message to the 
Houses, and to desire their counsel and support in such an exigency’ It 
would put him forward with advantage in the eves of the people ; it would 
teach them to look upon him with respect, as a person possessed of the spirit 
of command ; and it would, | am persuaded, stifle a hundred cabals, both in 
parliament and elsewnere,which, if they were cherished by his apparent remiss 
ness and indecision, would produce to lim 4 vexatious aud disgraceful regency 
and reign.” 

Lord Thurlow seems, in soine way or other, to have given offence to every 


a personal loss. I have a double right to affliction, and to yom my grief, and 
to express my deep and cordial concern st that hideous stroke which has de- 
prived me of a friend, you of a son, and your country of a promise that would 
communicate to posterity the living blessings of your genius and your virtue. 
Your friends may now condole with you, that you should have new no other 
prospect of immortality than that which is common to Cicero and to Bacon; 
such as never can be interrupted while there exists the beauty of order, or the 
love of virtue, and can fear no death except what barbarity inay impose on the 
globe 

“If the same strength of reason which could persuade any other man to bear 


| any musfortune, can administer to the proprietor a few drops of comfort, we 


may hope that your condition admits of relief. The greatest possible calamity 


remarkable man of hisday. At once crafty and insolent, he toiled for power) which can be imposed on man, we hope may be supported by the greatest hu- 


with an indefatigable labour, as he indulged his sense of authority by an intol- 
erable arrogance. Among the multitude of distinguished men whom this legal 
savage irritated, was Sir William Jones, the Orientalist He thus writes t 
Burke, I heard last night,with surprise and affliction,that the—(the wild-beast 
—Thuriow) was to continve in office. Now, [ can assure you, from my own 
positive knowledge, and | know him well, that though he hates our species in 
general, yet bis particular hatred is directed against none more virulently, than 
against ord North, and the friends of the late excellent marquis. He will, 
indeed, make fair promises, and enter into engagements,because he 1s the most 
interested of mortals ; but his ferocity in opposing the Contractors’ Bill, may 
convince you how litle he thinks himself bound by bis compacts.* He will 
take adelight in obstracting al! your plans, and will never say, “ Aha, | am 
satisfied,’ until he has overthrown you. In fact, you wiil not be ministers, but 
tenants by copy of court-roll at the will of the lord. If you remove him, and 
put the seal in commission, bis natural iodolence is such, that he will give you 
little trouble, because he will give himself none; but, if he continue among 
you, his great joy will be, and you may rely upon my intelligence, to at- 
tack the reports of your select committee, to support all those whom you 
condemn, and to condemn all the measures which you may support. Ina 
word, if Caliban remain in power, there will be no Prospero in thie fascinated 
island."’ 

At this period, Jones was panting for an Indian judgeship, which he obtained 
shortly after, and proceeded to Calcutta It may be doubted, whether lis 
career would not have been happier and loftier had he remained at home. Hi 
indefatigable diligence must have soon conquered the difficu ties of legal know- 
ledge, and his early intercourse with the leading men of his time, would, in the 
common course of things, have raised him to distinction. He died at forty 
seven, tov early to accomplish anv work of solid utility, but not too early t 
spread his reputation through Europe, for an extraordinary proficiency in the 


languages of India. Later scholars «peak lightly of this multifarious know. 


ledge, and nothing can be more probable, than that attainment of many lan 
guages, with any approac h to their fluent use, is beyond the power of man 
But his diligence was exemplary, his memory retentive, and his woderstanding 
accomplished by classical knowledge ; with those qualities, weh might | 
done in any pursuit; and though modern onentalists protest against the super 
ficiality of his acquirements, their variety has been admitted, and still remain 
unrivaied 

Jones had his fits of despondency, like jess fort 
his letter, by intimating a speculation, not unlike that of Burke hunself in his 
earlier tine :-——** As for me, | shonid either settle as a lawyer, at 
phia, whither [ have been invited, or retire on my small independence t 


Osferd ; if [had notin England a very strong attachment, and many dear 


inate men, and conciudes 


Pouacel 


friends.” 
One of Burke's most anxious efforts was to make his sen Lichard a states 
man. ‘The efforts were unsuccessfa!. Richard was a good son, and willing 


to second the desires of lis father; but natore had decided otherwise, aud te 
remained honest and amiable, but without advancing a step Burke first set 


him on a kind of semi-cmbassy to the he adguarters of the emigrant princes 
Coblentz, aud he there carried on a semi-negotiat Bat success was not 
to be the tate of any thing connected with Uiest liortunate tad 

was scarcely a demerit, from its universality Phe next experiment was se 
ing him as a species of private envoy to thé 'rish Roman Catholx« there 
hus faslure was even more « NS pic us, thuug ruaps it was ¢€ ju y inewvi 
ble. Burke's imagmation was ft and his in 
pediment. Like a lover, fire eye t, than he investes 
charmer with all conceivable attractions. ‘Vis susceptibility made bun 
sistible in a cause worthy of his powers, but plunged bim o difficulties where 
the object was inferior to lus capacity, and vortt 3s he His ea 
admiration of Fox, of Whiggism, and Ke! 
rato. He could discover no detects ; he disdamed all 

able scepticism, and challenged all obstacies, as evidences 4 ener 
trophies of lie success His prosecution ot Hastings d piece 

honesty, rapidity fermented into a splendid blunder The culprit, who 

to have been tried at the Olid Barley, was elevated into a sal cri 

and the assembled mayesty of the logisiature was su i le a cas 
in the lapse of years, which would have deen ay by twely 


good men and true,” in a box tn the city was this ardour of spirit that 
he adopted the Rormish canst 


On the 2d of August, 1794, his favourite son died, and Durke received the 
blow with the feelings of one, who regarded tl and of destiny as upliftec 
against him. His egscessive sensibility was agonized event 
choly iu ite nature to all, but which a wise man w egard as the will 
the Great Disposer, and a religious man will believe to be a istisemeut 
mercy. 

Burke was both wise and religious, but his feelings habitually bewilderes 
him All the images 6} desolation rushed across lis creative mind He was 
“an uprooted tree,” a streain whose Course was swallowed up by an earth 
quake, a wanderer in the wilderness of the world, a man struck down by a 
thunderbolt!) From those feartul fantasies, wever, lhe emergency ub 
affairs soon summoned hin to the exercise of b powers he wave 
his country aod the world, perbaps st power! ertamly this st 
perb and imaginative, of all his works, (he fiery pampulets recicide 
peace 

On this un iappy occasion fur the condo ence of frrendshiy e received many 
tributes ; but we cannot help qui g one sted Ciyatta rie 


though characterized | 


tenderness and beauty. 


ry the of als siyie, see tO Us 


“My Dear Sir,—May I be permitted to sympathize where | cannot pre- 
sume to console 
misfortunes of your family are a public care. The late one isto me 


man understanding. For comfort, your friends must refer you to the exercise 
of its faculties, and to the contemplation of its gigantic proportions —Dure 
solatia—of which nothing can deprive you while you live. And, though death 
should mow dowr, every thing about you, and plunder you of your domestic ex- 
istence, you would still be the owner of a conscious superiority ip life, and im- 
mortality afier it.—I em, my dear sir, with the highest respect and regard, 

Yours most truly, H. 

We must hastily conclude. 

The threatened ruin of Europe awakened Burke from this reverie at the 
tomb of his son. He required strong stimulants, and in the French Revolu- 
tion, and the shock of nations, he found them. He now put the trumpet to 
his lips, and 

** Blew a blast so loud and dread, 
Were ne’er prophetic sounds so full of woe.” 
His appeal pierced to the heart of the nation. England had never succumbed, 
bet an mdefatigable faction had played every art of quackery to set her facul- 
ues asleep, with the appearance of having her eyes more open than ever. 
Whiggism, by its tricks, was mesmerising the common sense of the country. 
From this adventitious torpor Lurke recalled her to her natural temperament, 
restored sicht to ler eves, taught her to resume the sword, and sent her forth 
to commence that career of victory which was consummated in the Tuilleries. 

The volumes, of which we have given an account altogether too bref and 
oo rapid for their importance, deserve to be studied. as containing some of the 
richest transcripts of the richest mind of England Letters from various emi- 
nent persons diversify them, but the staple is Burke. It their style seldom 
rises to the elated ardour and buoyant strength of his speeches and pamphlets, 

ey exhibit all iis wisdom; they display the entire depth of that current which 
vublic difficulties and obstructions swelled into a cataract. We have the image 
if Burke reposing, but still we have all the proportion, all the dignity, and all 
the colussal prandeur of the lorm, ruling senates, and marshaling the mind of 
sations of for the greatest their fields 

THE MILL AND THE MANOR, 


Parr 2 


On the day tollowing the accident which we have recorded, the whole state 
of affairs at Crumble Hall was changed. Instead of wearing the appearance of 
a neglected tenantiess mansion, as it had done for years past, il was nowa 
scene of as much bustle and excitement as a fashionable country residence 
durimg the shooting season. Llegant carriages, belonging to the netghbouring 
yentry, were continually driving up tothe dt ipidated lodge, with inguines re- 
garding the young ladv who was its accidental tenant. Lxpresses, borne by 
loot men and grooms, came and went between the house and the park-gate ; 

herses could not be driven up to Crumble Hall, on account of the * drive’ 
veing tangled with weeds Servants in elegant livery lounged about the entry 
»f the mansion : the gossips and idlers of the village, attracted by the extra- 
wdinary change in the aspect of Crumble Hall, discussed the accident and its 
onsequences in Various parts of the domain Even the few deer that were 
eit scampered hither and thither over the park as if frightened out of their wits. 
{u short, one day eilected a complete revolution inthe aspect of the old ma- 
t 


f- house seil aud of ali around it 
The squue shrouded timself closer than ever in his favorite muniment room, 
yut could observe irom the window all that was going on. He started in be- 
wilderment and wonder at the extraordi ceurrences that were passing be- 
»his eves. lle could not comprehend howthe accidental relief of a dam- 
el, lad overtaken, could possibly produce so extraordinary 
is secluded establishinent. In the midst of his reflections 
ules Kennedy burst into the room io a state of great exultation. “ The 
risis is e exclaimed * She is out of danger After a night of the 
St wilehse angtety to us all, consciousness has returned, without any of those 
cha und answered with as much 
v and ea news—acling upon a really good heart— 
ssumie, Phat het gladt ear the young woman was 
* Aud ww, my dear é, uid We edy “let me treat you not to be so 
rude to her paren's, who still remain below t to see them. am again 
e bearer of 4 message trom them, expressive of a wish to tender personally 
10r you Spliaiity to their ut you seem pale, agita- 
d, my dear uncle,’ con d Kennedy, perceivmg the effect which 
unwonted excitement had wr t wpon the recluse ‘The old gentleman 
passed lis hand over his brow, and nplained thet he felt asaf he were 
» a dr Phe 1 f the comers and cis distracted his ideas 
rom st ev ud been unremittingly tized on for years, As 
to receiving company, ‘Lo was g it of the question. Was it not 
enoug they had inv d his use, and turned the public of Crum- 
sleton loose into his park \nd, sir, added Mr Cramble, gradually reeover- 
i al mm 1 should be d to know who these people are, that first 
slace n tate of sieg en ivade the sanctuary of my 
ivat ‘ ance ne? 
i t nha r eX 
\\ \ t r who disfigured the prose 
cel 
At this nent ft e made his appearance wth a message from the 
persons spoken of . imes and lady S; ler—even more urgent than that 
ouy vy Khennec not see,”’ sa e ljatter, “*how you cao any 
ut res ‘ 
* Civilities returned the squire In an unusvally vehement tone “ Has not 
the man raised a e brick abomination at the very foot of my park? Has 


he not Changed the bed of the stream, which flowed tn its wonted course since 
he days of Sir Hildebrand Crumble, who caused jt to fill a fosse when our 
mouse was jortuhedin the times of “ the Roses!" Did not the accident which 
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has brought all this turmoil upon us lay half my domain under water’ Has ho charged. Kennedy had already sacrificed the produce o! his commission to pay 
not turnnd my house into a resort opento all comers, and my park into a the most urgent of (nese claims. bot one still remained, for which he saw no 
vear-garden! Besides, is not the man a trader, a weaver, a purse proud citi4 better esc - than the sale of the tamily possessions 
zen, who will, peradventure, vauntingly jingle his purse in ourears' Has he  !t was deep winter The snow lay thickly on the ground. The little nver 
not come perhaps to spy out the nakedness of the land? No, nephew, I am ceased to tlow over the securely constrocted dam which had been substituted 
not for such men’s civilities. A spinner of cotton is no company for a Crum.| sincethe accident. The ice Jay so thickly upon the water, that at intervals 
ble; indeed, | may be permitted to add, foran Ear! of Crumbleton, and he during the day the factory boys and girls were sliding and skating, end making 
paosed ere he added, “* de jure.” | the air cing with their joyous exclamations, Carts and wagons came and went 
Kennedy found 1 in vain to attempt answering these objections, and re-) along roads. “The sound of machinery seldom ceased within the factory dur- 
turned from the library to make the best excuses he could for his uncle's retu-; ing the day Lite, in its greatest activity, reigned in the neighbourhood of 
sal to see the guests. Sir James was alone in a room, whose torn drapery, ‘he mill, Jt isnot to be wondered at, therefore, that Kennedy, long used to 
worm-eaten forniture, and dusty condition, showed that he was the first visitor, the bustle of a camp, should often escape from the desolate solitude of Crum- 
who had been received in it for many years. The tact of Penthouse had man-) ble Hall, and spend some of his time in examining the various processes of the 
aged to put the best face on affairs. He turned the comeliest side of the chairs, manufacture of cotton Au attraction, however, existed in the dwelling- house 
outwars, and covered the table with a county map 10 conceal the cracks and) of the wealthy manutecturer which took tun (here moch oltener, On the 
flaws. Kennedy, on retarning to his guest, rested his apology on bis uncle's! morning to which we allude, he was returned from tus daily visit to Mrs. and 


sectuded habits, and consequent aversion to new faces. Sir James Spindler Miss Spindler, when, to his surprise, he saw Sir James's carnage roll away 
replied in the most frank and cordial terms, that though he regretted losing) fromthe door of Crumble Hall) On entermg, he was met by Penthouse, who, 
this opportunity of making the acquaintance of so near a neighbour, he would) with the most perplexed countenauce, announced that Su James had been 
not on any account attempt to give him pain by an unnecessary mtrusion. “ } there, bad insisted on seeing the squire, (hat they had met, and that the inter- 
fear, however,” continued the worthy knight, “that other, besides general view, so farasbe could learn, was rather stormy. Charles hastened to bis 
causes, exist for Mr. Crumble’s hesitation to see me. Our proceedings on the uncle, and found him unusually agitated) On seemg his nephew, he made a 
Bumpton estate arc, | have reason to believe, displeasing to hun!” violent effort to check his feelings, whatever they were, and to assume that 


Kennedy candidly owned that they were. “ The wear neighbourhood of a| collectedness which was, he thouglit, becoming in the head of the house of 
cotton-mill is not desirabie anywhere.” “ Thatis very true; but] bought the, Cramble. In atone of severity, be inquired of his wephew when he had Jast 
estate for the purpose of building 4 factory, and with the express understan- seen Miss Spindler i 
ding that [ should do so I trust, however, in time to make converts both of , Kennedy instantly blushed up to the eyes. He ted lo answer, but stam- 
yourself and your uncle to a faith in the utility and revivifying powers of my mered so rnuch, that what he said was inaudible. °* Despite,’ said the old 
cotton-mill upon this decaying neighbourhood.” squire, aversion to company in general, and to these people particu- 

* You will not have me toconvert Sir James,” said Charles; ‘am per. lar, yet the father of that young woman forced timself into my library this 
fectly alive to the share which the wonderfully rapid growth of manufactures in| morning, aud whether agreeable or vot to me, insisted on an interview. The 
this country has had in bringing her to the pitch of wealth and power which|/subyect of it, sit, you can easily divine.’ Charles, who bad recovered himself, 
she has attained. [ will own frankly, that when [ first beheld the damage your, partly declared be had not the remotest idea 
buildings had done to a prospect | loved in my you'h,[ was much excited!) “ Would you believe it, sir!’ said the haughty squire, “ your new fnend, the 
agains< the projector. Further reflection has, however, convinced me of the,|spinner of cotton, the employer of those noisy urchins whodaily distur my 
foily of my regrets. Nay, I will go so far as to add, that if my good but mis-| meditations by their vulgar acclamations, lias had the presumption to hint at 
taken uncle, instead of draining his estates and exhausting his means to follow) the probability o/ an alliance between our families.” 
up his claim to a useless peerage, had employed his fortune in some manufac.) ‘ Of what nature!” jnqnired the nephew with an imitation of innocence 
turing speculation, the present melancholy condition in which—it is too noto- | really wonderful, considering the emotions of dread and hope which were con- 
ious for concealment—vur property has sunk, would certainly have been! tending for mastery within him 
averted.”’ | * Would you trifle with me, sir!’ inquired the uncle in a tone of severity 

Sir James appeared surprised to hear such sentiments from the lips of the her-;, “| do assure you,” was the reply, “that | have not the simailest notion of 
apparent to the Brumbleton manor. He shook him cordially by the haud, and what kind ofalliance Sir James proposed.” 
congratulated himself in having only one instead of two converts to make. At Then you have nofsought the hand of his daughter! This was a home 
this moment Lady Spindler entered from the room in which her daughter lay question ; but after a little consideration the young man auswered frankly, 
Sir James presented Kennedy to her, and she was profuse in her thanks fur boldly“ No, uncle ; | can say with a clear conscrence that | have not sought 
the hospitable kindness shown to her daughter. “ Sire 1s now well enough to! Miss Spindler in uatrimony ; no allusion to any such project has ever entered 
be removed,” added the lady, * aud we shall relieve you of our intrusions im-) into our co .versation during the many delightful bours | havespentin her and 


mediately.” jer family’s somety.” Mr Crumble brightened up atthis. There was, he 
** Before we go, it will be highly necessary,’ sau Sir James, “that Mr thought, some sense of family dignity still lett in tus nephew, despite luis (re- 
Kennedy afford us an opportunity of thanking Mina’s preserver.”’ quent visits to the mill owner and hie growing love for the mechanical arts. 


* True, interrupted her ladyship, ** the gamekeeper—Noble fellow ! we can||Hoping to have such ananticipation confirmed, he made further maquines into 
never reward him sufficiently. My daughter has just narrated to me the whole) the nature of the intimacy which existed between him and thew neighbours, 
of the circumstances, and some adequate reward must be planned for his ac-) After a little consideration, Charles replied in these terms, ‘ My dear uncle, 
ceptance.”’ lit would be improper in me to deny that the feelings with which | regard Miss 

Charles blushed, and was for some time unable to answer. At length,|/Sprindler are the strongest it is possible for man to experience , but I have 
though seriously eubarrassed, he explained the mistake, and owned that the} always looked upon their realisation as hopeless. In the first place, the cur- 
good fortune of having rescued the young lady was his. ‘The parents overwhel-| cumstances under which we first became acquainted give me, in the eyes of 
med him with gratitude, and a: that moment one of those sincere friendships||the world, a strong claun to her regard Now, ! ain very unwilling to press 
was begun between Sir James Spindler and young Kennedy which are not soon) that as a claim which, under other circumstances, would have been a volunta- 
or easily ended. 1 was now announced that Miss Spindler was ready to be||ry sojicitation, [ am saidto have saved her life, and upon that ground it is 
removed into the carriage, which had been Criven up to the house ; thanks to) doubtful whether too high a sense of gratitude would not make her refusal of 
the knowiug foresight oi Penthouse, who had set ali the village idlers at work) me the cause, to her, of greater pain than J have a rght to inflict. For of 
to clear the drive. A short time after the invalid was on her way to her own course, whatever her feelings may be, her friends would pot be justified in con- 
home, all appearance of busile and excitement subsided at Cramble Hall |/senting to her union with a penniless man, the scion of a broken faintly” ‘This 
both within and without ; the drawing room windows were closed, and the re-| +peech bring by no means acevrdant with his views, was very disappointing to 
cluse returned to his favorite studies. Penthouse jounged as many hours a- the squire of Crumbleton. * What!" he asked,**do you expend all these 
day as heretofore in the library, poring over ‘ The British Classics,’ because he) delicate scruples upon a weavers daughter '—a woman whom an alliance with 
had nothing better to do ; and Kennedy was leit to pass the time as best he!\us would elevate ' who would have the honour of being the first of her class 
might, in planning schemes to avert the slow but certain ruin that was creep-! to be introduced into the Crumble family, which has remained untainted with 
ing over the family, and to cement, by frequent visits, the friendship he had) plebe:an blood since the Conquest ' who would blot ourfeseutcheon with quar- 
formed with the Spindiers, whose dwelling was but a short distance from) terings——' and here the old gentleman paused, to consider whether it would 
Crumbleton. not be undignified to give way to a bit of playful extravagance—‘ who would, 

After atime, he had discovered that this intimacy was extremely distasteful |peradventure, as [ was about to observe, quarter on our shield a spinning: jen- 
to his uncle. Inconversations which he had held on this subject, Charles al- ny with shuttles rolant, engrailed’’ Charles, taking advantage ofthis little 
ways endeavored to divert Mr. Crumble from the mistake in which he had so|'specimen of Herald's college humour, ventured tocontradict his uncle—an 
lung persevered. He showed that the same energy, applied to some feasible experiment which. on such a subject, lie knew to be highly dangerous. © There 
plan for bettermg their condition, would be tar more beneticial. The old) js no danger of such a misfortune, I assure you. The fact is, Sir James Spin- 
squire heard these sentiments more in sorrow than in anger. He complained) /dler’s family is as old as ours!” As if stung by some bitter retort, the squire 
that the new acquaintance was filling his nephew's mind with sentiments quite||eargerly seized the baronetage to confound his nephew from it pages. 
unworthy of the last of the Crumbles, whose ancestors had abstained from) * They are,” continued the latter, ‘‘the Spindlers of Sussex.”’ 
every profession save arms, up to the period of their earliest records. With «| This simple piece of information perplexed rather than pleased the old gei.- 
view to give these sentiments a deeper meaning, he would take his nephew to|\tleman. Ineredulous, but anxious to satisfy his doubts, he forthwith left the 
the picture gallery, and endeavour tu awaken aristocratic sentiments by show- rvom, desiring his nephew to follow him to the library. Mr. Cromble went : 
ing him the portraits of bis ancestors. Some of these quaint and ancient effi-, straight to a large folio, and opening it with the utmost eagerness, became so 

ies were knights clad in armour, and seated on horseback on very uncomfort-| deeply immersed in%the genealogy ofthe Spindiers, that all Charles's informa- 


able saddles ; others, clothed in blue uniform, with tr d epaulettes and tion concerning the young lady and her father the cotton-spinner went for 
very long queues, were the naval heroes of the family. Concerning each of| nought. Volume after volume was consulted and replaced. At length the old ; 
these ancestors Mr. Crumbie would indulge his nephew with some wonderful) gentleman, uttering an exclamation of wonder, ejaculated, ‘ Ennobled in the j 


anecdote, calculated, he thought, to raise the young mau’s respect for noble) thirteenth century, quartered with royalty in the fourteenth, and in the peerage 
blood and family honours. At jeagth Charles gave up all hopes of either con-) down to the Revolution! A man with this splendid lineage turned weaver ! 
vineing his uncle of his mistake, ur of bringing him and his new friends, the| Alas, alas, what are we coming to !”” 
Spindlers, upon visiting terms. || Poor Kennedy was dying of impatience to hear whet had passed, in the in- 
Months passed away ; and while new difficuities surrounded the inmates of||terview between Sir James and his uncle, concerning the subject next his heart, 
the manor, prosperity favoured the mill. The buildings once finished, opera- |but the old gentleman was so overcome with wonderment at the fact of the 
tions were begun ; machinery was set up, and the village of Bumpton soon| owner of a better pedigree than his own taking to trade, that he could give no | 
filled with workpeople. Even the trade of Crombieton revived. The old) ‘satisfactory answer tothe query. Hence Kennedy still remained in suspense— 
schoolmistress nearly doubled her number of pupils ; the landlord of the Ta-)a state in which he must be for the present left, for it is now our business to 
bard obtained better employmept than lounging about his door; and an unex- follow Sir James Spindler, as he drove down the avenue to the Crumbleton 
pected stranger was no longer surrounded by a crowd ; for his appearance)|village, after the unsatisfactory interview with the squire. He had previously 
ceased tobe a rarity. Meanwhile dark clouds lowered over the house 6f|'arranged to meet his agent at the Tabard on some matter connected with Ken- 
Crumble. The whole of the costs in the appeal for the peerage had not been, nedy and his uncle. ‘The peculiar notions and pride of the squire had, howey- 
paid, and threats were becoming daily more urgent of * attaching” the unsuc-| er, disarrenged these plans. 
seseful appellant, which meant putting him into prison until the debt was dis) On reaching the rustic porch of the inne behel: Mr, Brevos, his agent, in 
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we conversation with two strangers: their ees see rere thev 
ippeared annoyed at being recognised 
he carriage came in riat, ‘ able eed 
ot take out the dravent ot ecd é ‘ cless 
yw,’ said Ste James as he entered ‘ troom ot tt t jlowed 
sman of business "The cular of ones tof 
naner will not allow me to carry tay fect — r the pre 
sent By the way, who were those two me wert ; 
‘Mr. ‘Tap. the Chancery tipstaff nt. 
e will have his pride |! ed 
prison."’ 
Sir James was much shocked at this new nade { heg < ‘ 
is rather odd,” began wrimant, 
oncerned for the resp ent in the ¢ eton peerace all 
particulars Che truth is, the tipstalf is the bearer of ' ment for custe 
od must, as in duty und mvey th uz to ¢ ters, and kee} 
um there until the sis are aia 
‘Be kind enough to follow me into the carr sad S ines, hastily 
entering tt himself. He ordered the coactinan to drive ck to Cr lia 
a8 QUICKIY 48 On reaching the old tnanor-h sf st ta moment 
yut proceeded to the library llere a scene presented itself which would have 
appailed the stoutest heart. ‘I'he Chancery officer had already executed his 
commission ; the immediate etlect of which was to render Mr. Crombie sense 
ess; 10 which state he lav a char Penthouse, the i faithful serwas 
was weeping like a cliuid, and Kennedy was straggling wit nost 
gret while tryiug to revive bis uncle. Spindler, whe ’ st emotions pro 
juced by this melancholy scene were mastered, quietly induced the tipstall and 
his CoMpanion to accompany him to the drawing roor where Urevor was wa 
ng. ‘The after-proceediags of the worthy knight were few, but decisive He 


desired Brevor to examine Vr. Tap’s papers, with a view to ascertain correctly 
the amount of the demand Pnis done, he arranged at once with the officer for 


is discharge by cheq 3@, and 4 Puarantee for tts due payment by the London 
bankers froin Brevor, which was pertectiy satisfactory trom so well-koown and 


eminent a lawyer. Mr. Tap, glad to escape from a scene which he owned 
shook even ars nerves, took fis departure, and the master of Crumbieton 
was iree. 

This information was cautivusiy conveved through Kennedy stil 
recluse was for the rest of that day unable to comprehend the nature of the 
events which had passed. H1s reason seemed clouded and he was left to en- 


joy that quiet which was so congenial to his habits. When Kenuedy returned 


to his true trend, ! lt: oppressed with a weight of o ion that seemed fo 
him difficult to bear, and Impossible to remove Hut Sir James knew how to 
make it sit easily. ** Things have come to & crisis with a vengeance '"" he ex 
claiuned, as he returned Charles's warm grasp of the hand; “and there ts no 
more necessity for that caution which both myself and Lady Spindler have b 

obliged to use in reference to a subject which has caused us much uneasiness 
Motives of honour, winch cannot be too highly appreciated, have, it is evident, 


prevented you from divuiging certain teclings towards a certain y sung lacy 
which, it has been lony inanifest to us, exist hose feelings, we have also as- 
certained are mutual Your honourable reserve was, we found, mak ig tue 
young lady miserable, destroying her spiris, and undermining her health. 
therefore took the bold step of consulting your uncle on the matter. He would 
not, however, even hear ime. My next application may. however, be more suc 
cessful Indeed, there is another affair | w 
I will not open it now, for | see you are agitated.” from 
head to foot with the most acute emotions, begged Sic James to yo on; for 
though filled with happiness, he was, he said, too old a soldier to feel much 
agitated. 

** Well, then, I have simply to ask whether you would like to become a cot- 
ton-spinner 

How Charles answered this question, was shown by what tcok place at Buimp- 
ton and Crombie Hall during the month following this interview Phe neigh- 
bourhood felt the etfects of tis reply for miles round, and Crumbleton had no 
longer occasion’to envy the prosperity of Bumpton 


ish to consuit vou both about; but 


Charles, who tremble: 


Cromble Hal! was invaded by workmen, gardeners and foresters were spread 
over the lawn and park; carpenters and smiths were dotted about the e.clo- 
sures; and the sound of the hammer was heard where nothing had been prev- 
ously audible but the cawing of rooks. Ali these people were superintended 
by Penthouse. who gave them lectures on the belles jettres; and having been 
idle himself for so many yeers, wondered how they could get through the quan 
uty of work they performed 

By slow and cautious degrees, Kennedy had managed to get his uncle's con- 
sent to give to a Spindler a new branch of the famuiy tree The squire of 
Crumb eton had pored over the respective pedigrees tor more than a weck, and 
it was only when he discovered that Sir James was the first man of his family 
who had done any thing useful, or dabbied tn trade, that he gave his consen 
He, however, stipulated that the male heir in fuluro should on atioimiug his 
majority, obtain letters patent to change his name to Crumble, that the much- 
cnerished name should not be lost to posterity. And he insisted that the mar- 
risge@ ceremony should be performed by a right reverend bishop, who was his 
fi‘tn or sixth cousin, reserving to himself the right of giving away the bride. 

All this was done exactly to his mind. The Bumpton cotton factory was 
minaged entirely by Kennedy, whom Sir James—retiring from active business 
—took into partnership. Devoting an energetic and well-formed miad to the 
undertaking, it flourished ; and Crumble Hail gradually regained the stately af- 
fluence it had formerly enjoyed. The old squire lived to see this consumma 
tion, to dandle on his knee a future applicant for the royal letters patent, and to 
be cured of his dislike to the Mill for the sake of the wonders it had worked on 
the prosperity of the Manor. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


After some general observations on tue transformations of insects Mr. Rymer 
Jones, the lecturer, said he proposed to consider first the changes whica insects 
undergo, and next the nature of those changes. He need not say, that the but. 
terfly and the silk-worim exhibit perhaps the most perfect instances of the pheno- 
mena about to be examined,—that the butterfly, a lepidopterous insect, laid its 
eggs, glued them, perhaps to a cabbage leaf, ull they were hatched by the 
warmth of the season , that the vowng caterpillar that issued from the egs was 
a hungry, voracious, vegetable-eating animal, provided with a pair of strong 
shears or scissors, with which to cut leaves ; that it gradually grew, chan zing 
its skin four or five times, till it attained the largest size permitted to its cater- 
pillar state, and in this condition formed the food of thousands of animals which 
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Nature the power of separating this liquid silk, we see the simple manner in 
ithe filament is formed. In the iaculty given tothe lepidopterous cater- 

ur Of making this silken thread, it is the comfort, safety, and happiness of 
he animal uself thatus primarily considered, and mankind ts bere made a se- 
condary object Let me endeavour to show you one or two contrivances to this 
end Aca 4 siuggish, Siow moving animal. If it had to change its 

irom inott t would require ‘a march of one or daysto 
sccurmplish its removal by the ordinary means of locomotion; but for this slow 


motion this silken cord makes a compensation Does it wish to descend! It 
giues the silken thread to the bough, and quickly lets self down with the same 
rcility as the sailor lowers himself irom the yard-arm by a rope. But silk is 
or cannot descend by arope ol sand or of water; but this little 
iced in that position ; it descends by a iiquid rope It allows 
two Of tts rope lo come out at @ time and it jueue oO! the ten- 


icity of the Huid with such nicety, that it will allow just suflicient, say an inch, 


bearit up, anc then waits tii that bas hardened into silk, before it 


lets out another inch; and thus a cord of sutlicient length is soon produced. 


Does Nature wish to give a ladder instead of a rope Contne a catermilar 
in 4 tummbier glass with smooth sides, which 1 1s absolutely unable to climb 
without assistance. {t wili make a beautiful ladder, glueig its silk m a zigzag 


manner, and climbing the ladder as it 1s completed below, and still manufactur- 
ng it above ; and thus it will soon arrive at the top of the glass Hut it is prin- 
cipally to preserve the insect during its chrysalis condition that silk 1s given to 
it. Itseems to be aware, that, votwithstanding all its active enemies, it is to 
» subjected to astate of absolute imbecility ; and, in order to defend itself 
this condition, every process that can be umagined ts entered into by 
t lt will select a place to hang itself up in securitv from danger 
and observation. But how does it suspend itself If you were to swathe 
1 man like a mummy, tie his hands and feet together, and put him 
head downwards in a bag, and then ie him up by the feet to the bough of a 
tree, and tell hun to get out, 1 apprehend u would bea teat in attempting which 
the most expert joggler would find hunselfat aloss. But this is precisely what 
isdone iu nature. 
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The caterpillar, finding itself about to make its last change, spins a little 
silk, with which it fastens itself to the under surface of the /eaf that forms the 
pent-house from which itis suspended. ‘The old skin splits down the back ; 
the split gradually becomes larger, and the chrysalis 1s gradually more and more 
displayed, till at last it is pusied down as faras is consistent with the sepa- 
raion of the litte ammal. But the caterpillar is not to be left simply hang- 
ing in its old skin; but it has to get out of i, and toBhang itself tothe bot- 
toin of the leaf. How is thistobe done! ‘Taking hold of its own skin be- 
tween the little jomts which it is able to move, it just getsa sufficient gripe to 
enable it to support itself; it works its tail out of the remaining portion of 
KS Vestment, and putting a few hooks, placed by nature for the purpose, 
jamongst the silk it had previously woven while in a caterpillar state, it finds 
itself hung up in astate of security, and by a few movements of its body 
shakes down the old skin, leaving 1t apparently as though :t had always existed 
in that condition. I have said, that it 1s a law of nature that insects should be 
produced trom eggs ; but nature can make exceptions to her own laws, and 
perhaps the exceptions she does make are amongst the most beautiful illustra- 
tions of her power. There are cases it which i} would be inconvenient that 
insects should lav eggs. I have told you, that nature has her scavengers, and 
insects are amongst the most important of these labourers. The flesh-fly, 
that because 1 destroys a little meatim your larders you destroy, is one of 
these silent agents in the hands of Nature. Linnpewus stated, that he believed 
that a single flesli-fly would eat up tne body of a horse sooner than a lion 
would. ‘Lhe lion could only eat its meal, and lie down tosleep for two or 
‘three days, till its appetite was again awakened ; so that three weeks would 
perhaps elapse, before the lion could remove the putrifying tlesh from the sur- 
iface ofthe earth. But the little flesh fv comes and lays, not eggs as other 
insects would ; but there is no delay here. Nature wants agents ready, ac- 


‘itive and huugry for the work ; and she therefore dispenses with her own law 


jin this case. The flesh-fly deposits in the flesh a great number of hungry 
Maggots, which grow with a rapidity unmatched in creation ; they pass through 
their insect changes with remarkable rapidity ; and another brood of fesh-thes 
again produces oluer margots, ull, inthe course of three weeks, millions of 
magyots are produced, which svon remove the puirifymg carcase from the 
earth which it would contaminate if allowed to stay. ‘he beetles, or coleop- 
tera, undergo a metamorphosis exceedingly analogous to that in butterflies and 
other insects, and therefore J shail not dweil at any length upon. | will 


depended upon such things for support ; that, having attained this magnitude, jemply take the cockchaffer, the eggs of which give rise to 4 grub that crawle 
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beneath the roots of the grass, and greatly injures the farmer by destroying] instead of poetically inventing fables, modern philosophers have tried to give 
theherbage This grub, after changing its skin, becomes converted, not in-| and promulgate a false and absurd explanation. What is the reason why in- 
toa chrysalis entirely deprived of limbs, but one in which the future organs are! sects are obliged to go through these extraordinary and complicated processes ! 
rudely sketched ; the legs are enclosed in a case ; the wings are likewise pro | [Insects must grow - they cannot grow when encased in this dense and solid 
vided with proper coverings ; and from these cases the limbs of the perfect) armour. John of Gaunt might as well have been supposed to grow while cased 
cockchaffer, when complete, are extricated. The neuroptera, or dragon-fly | in his coat of steel, as an insect covered with this horny vestment. All the 
tribe, undergo changes nota little curious. The ¢erme-leo, or ant-lion, for ex- | growing therefore, from the size in which the little being leaves the egg to the 
ample, presents a strange contrast when compared in its infant and in its per size which it is destined to attain when arrived at maturity, must be done be- 
fect stages of existence. Both the chrysalis and the perfect insect live upon | fore it is encased in this inexpansible armour. Now, here is the secret,—the 
ants, and yet how different in their external configuration'—Ants are active thing to be achieved Every time the caterpillar changes its dress and makes 
animals ; and though they may be destroyed by the voracious and tiger-like \'s appearance in a new coat, we find it isa larger coat than the preceding 
terme leo, how is the less perfect animal to seize upon them! fhe ant lion is one, and the eaterpillar is allowed gradually to expand and dilate till it is of 
— to have récourse to stratagem. [t works itself vackward into the dry | sufficient size to become a butterfly. But what say modern entomologists * 
sand, where the ants are found in great numbers, till it makes a conical hole, Even the venerable Kirby and Spence have fallen into ths error. They tell 
burying itself at the bottom, except the forceps that form its jaws ; and thus it you that insects are provided, when they leave the egg state, with all the skins, 
remains quiet till some unfortunate ant, stumbling over the loose sand at the one under another, that they have successively to throw off; that if you 
edge of the pit, is precipitated to the bottom, and the jaws of the ant-lion at jdissect the caterpillar, yon find underneath its skin the chrysalis, and 
once seize and devour it. Ifthe ant is likely to escape, showers of sand are’ in the chrysalrs in an ordinary state, the limbs and skin of the butterfly. This 
shovelled upon it by its foe, by means of these jaws, and it is soon again seems very well; but how is it that the biggest coat is inside the least? 
brought within reach and devoured. If you put a blister on the human body, the outer skin is raised ; cut off this 
Bat there are pupe that never become helpless or mummy |ike as those we skin, and another skin is soon secreted by the living skin beneath. A film of 
have examined. ‘I’hese are inhabitants of the water, and form another beauti- great delicacy is thus spread over the living bark to defend it. It is the livin 
ful illustration of that law already noticed,—that although creatures in a cer- skin which forms the film or cuticle that covers 1. This article, whether dehi- 
tain feeble condition of organization are unable to inhabit the earth, yet still) cate as that of the finger of a lady, strong and horny as that which covers the 
these are fully competent to become active and even voracious inhabitants of feet of the barefooted wanderer, as herd as the hoof of the horse, or as solid as 
the water. Now the dragon-fly is one of these. In the /arva condition it pre-| the integument of a perfect insect,—is still a secretion, produced by the living 
sents an unbroken series of rings, possesses six feet, and is endowed with con-| soft skin beneath, for the sake of protecting that soft skin from injury. If, by 
siderable activity. {tis voracious toa great extent; and when exhibitors of laying successive blisters upon the body, you were to raise the skin six times, 
the oxyhydroger: microscope choose to tell you that certain large animals, as and | were to say, therefore, that man bad manifestly six skins, one under ihe 
compared with those around them, are called water-tigers from their voracity, other, would you not laugh at me! Yet this is precisely the case with the in. 
these may at once be recognised as the /arre of the dragon-fly. The pupa ‘sect. Iustead of the insect performing the part of the harlequin —taking off 
differs from the larva only in possessing rudimentary wings. After living in four or five coats before it gets to the coat proper, and then to the waistcoat,— 
this manner for a few days, the skin of the pupa is split alongthe back; the every skin is made when it is wanted, and under circumstances favourable to 
dragon-fly extricates its legs of their boots, and its wings out of their cov its secretion. Let us trace this from the dragon fly. ‘The living animal, from 
erings ; the wings expand, and, as soon as they are dry, the aquatic larva, its first leaving the egg, grows; its living skin is growing till the outer covering 
hitherto destined to prow! about the bottom of the pond, enters upon an aerial) gets too tight for it; it becomes uneasy in its boots; then the process com- 
exist , and b the winged tyrant we have before described. There) mences which is to separate the outer film, and from the living covering of the 
are mechanical contrivances amongst these lower animals, that man, after vari-| insect a new skin is formed, of larger proportions, in which the insect is next 
ous efforts, finds himself utterly unable to achieve One great desideratum in clothed. ‘lus process is repeated four or five times; the shape is not altered, 
mechanics is to propel boats, and especially canal boats, by forcing a stream of but its size is; and every skin is moulded upon the exterior body, and takes its 
water at the stern, so as to dispense with the side-paddles usually employed. form, differing only in its exterior size; but at last, the living skin and the in- 
Man has failed in doing this ; but Nature has not. The dragon-fly, in its /ar- tegument arriving at greater maturity, other luabs sprout outof it. Young 
va and pupa conditions, is well able todo this —[t possesses a cavity in the hin- wings may have sprouted unseen ; and, having done so, they must be covered 
der parts of its body, into which water is sucked at pleasure, and from which over with a case as well as the whole body. When the outer covering splits, 
the water can be ejected again in along stream which propels the creature | these are revealed ; and here ends the mystery ‘The /arva splits, the pupa 
forward with great velocity, justi as the skyrocketis raised in the air by makes its appearance, presenting a similar appearance, but having the appear- 
the streain of fire which issues from it. ance of wings; and all this ume the growth 1s still gomg on, progressively in- 
One other selection of the metamorphose: of insects we will select from the creasing, and this is the last investment which covers the creature Ull it arrives 
diptera. Who would imagine the fly | now pomt to had lived two or three atits full and adult state. It then bursts the skin, and draws its head out of 
years in the pupa state, an animal utterly deprived of organs of sense, destitute’ the head of the larva, which was of a totally different form ; it next extricates 
of limbs, and yet able to be an active inbabitant of the stream or the pond ! tts wings and body, and then standing upon some leal or blade of grass, it 
Where and what is the mechanism that supplies the place of all the lunbs to waits ull the wings are expanded to the fair proportions, and then it enters ap- 
this creature! It is, in fact, a balloon of Natures own contrivance. ‘This on that aerial life which it 1s destined to lead ‘These views, the lecturer said, 
creature must breathe ; bemg an msect, it must breathe air; and, yet being appeared to him far more likely to be the correct ones, than those which had 
a larva, it must be plunged beneath the surface of the water Round the tai) been promulgated by recent entomologists. 
of this creature, the s/ratyames, there 13 a magnificent star, formed of moveable — But there are other not less wonderful phenomena than these going on in the 
arms, radiating from the centre, and rows of hairs diverging, like plumes of insect world. Let us see what changes take place in the mouth. he cater- 
feathers, from those central stems. The hole by which it breathes is just at pillar is provided with scissors, or shears, to cut blades of grass, or the leaves 
the end of its tail, and from this hole channels convey the air to this star. Does of plants; the butterfly has a pump that it lets down into the bells of flowers 
it wish to breath! {1 makes a float by expanding this beautiful star, and msing to imbibe the honey. ‘The creature has, therefore, Jaid aside its cutting appa- 
to the surface, it is enabled to breathe the air. Does it wish to sink! By) ratus, and replaced it by a pomp. ‘This has all been gomy on unperceived, and 
curling the radii of this star, it encloses a little air-bubble sufficient for its pur- is part of the same change ; for the jaws are a portion of the skin, only harder, 
pose ; it carries it with it, and breathes it as long as it chooses; and, when it as our nails are, and the old jaws being thrown off with the old skin, we have 
wishes, again uses it as a float by which once more to rise to the surface at last the fully developed skin, the mouth presenting (he appearance of a pump. 
The lecturer next said he wou!d put a problem to his auditors, derived from The dragon-fy, while it wings its way in chase of insects, has those lateral 
the little gnat that fluttered its little hour in the sunbeam. ‘The gnat lives in ‘fangs before noticed, with which it is destined to crush and devour the little 
the water in its pupa state, and breathes by a little pipe screwed into its tail: beings upon which it preys; but i has need of another apparatus while in the 
and, from this pipe, channels convey the air throug us body. Two or three water,—a pair of pincers which it can throw out toa distance; an arm by 
little pipes in connection with this are just sufficient to enable it to keep this which it can seize the aquatic animals it devours. imagine the chin greatly 
pipe pushed out above the surface of the water ; and thus the guat breathes! elongated, and folded up to the forehead, and then folded back again to the 
the air, while the body remains inthe water. But the gnat, having no limbs chin, while it is expanded in breadth, so as to be hke the blinkers of a horse, 
by which it can craw! out of the water, and being suspended from the end of its| and you will have some idea of the mouth of the dragon-fly, while imbabiting 
tail with its head down in the water,—bas to make i's way out of the water as| the water. When it quits its skin, it leaves this apparatus also behind ; and 
a winged insect, and that under such conditions, that, ifthe water were once! its own real jaws, concealed withia all the time, are such as have been already 
to wet its wings, it would ) |'s'y be destroyed. [thas to bear its wings, described 
to drag them out of thei shins, Wo uiy Kiem bejore they are fit for Night, and)) Let us examine a little the internal anatomy of these animals. When exa- 
yet all this is tobe dune while the gnat is compelied to hang head downwards mining articulated animals, [ told you that the numerous brains they possess 
and to guard against the pevetration of the surrounding fluid, which would! are feeble in proportion to their number, as for instance in the leech, in which 
be fatal to it, if it were to get into the interior. Nothing short of an abolition! these brains are small and many; and we find tbat they possess neither limbs 
of the usual laws of nature is able to overcome this difficulty. If, breathing ner senses of any elevated character. Wut observe what ts going on within the 
by our mouths as we do, were made for a time to breathe, for example, by holes, insect curing the complicated processes of change which | have already describ- 
between our shoulders instead of our mouths, it would be a very remarkable cir- ed. ‘Ihe sense of the thing is this,—to purse up the animal, tll its brain, the 
cumstance in our economy. Yet thisis Cone in nature,and nothing short of; guiding and ruling principle of its internal economy. becoming more perieet, it 
this would enable the little gnatto getout of thewater Inthe larva con-| may be able ts wield limbs that it could not wield before, and to pessess sensee 
dition, the gnat breathes by means of a pipe ; and, when it changes to the pupa that were absolutely useless to it at first. Examine the caterpillar as far es re- 
state, it breathes by two pipes, screwed or fastened mto the thickest part oi the, gards its brain. If you dissect it in its caterpillar state, vou will find irom 
back, so that all the breathing apparatus must be changed in order that this! fourteen to twenty parrs of brains; all of them too small to direct limbs more 
metamorphosis shall take place, and the gnat has to come and push its back /perfect than those which the caterpiliar is provided with. While the caterpil- 
out of the water, in orderto breathe. But this change accomplishes every) lar is lying apparently in its inactive and he!pless condition, important changes 
thing. When i is about to become a winged insect, it pushes its back just are going on within. You will find that these brains are gradually running to- 
above the surface of the water ; thefissure renders the skin more*bent, and gether. ‘The cords that connect them become shorter; and the brains them- 
it becomes converted into a little buat, frail indeed, but still buoyant enough selves become united two into one, and three into two; and, at last, when we 
to bear up the gnat, which rises above the surface of the water, draws its limbs arrive at the perfect insect, there are ouly jour or tive masses of brain, large in 
out of theirsheath, and its wings out of their cases, and, balancing itself a proportion to the work they have to do; abundantly stroug enough to wield 
few moments upon the little boat which sustains its life, spreads its wings to! those wings that before they could not by possibility have wielded, and strong 
the evening sun, and, as soon as they are dry, leaves the water fully enabled enough to vive senses which could not before have existed. ‘That limbs are 
to enjoy an aerial existence, and to enter upon its winged state. ‘These are) given i need not tell you; but look at the senses. If you examine a larva, 
things unimaginable, were it vot that we find, from minute investigation, that, -ou will find five or six black spots upon its head, corresponding to the feevle 
there are such operations going on continually in nature, even in order to allow brain it possesses ; but examine the eye of the same insect when arrived at 
a little gnat to dance a few hours im the breeze ! { maturity [and of this a beautiful magnified illustration was shown,] thousands 
I will not weary you with noticing any other metamophoses in the insect of eyes are made to hold intercourse with its more powerful brain ; and the !ast 
world, but draw yourattention to a more important topic. The anciewts gave! skin they th row off reveals to us that most beautiful and elaborate mechanism, 
up all idea of explaining the phenomena | am about to describe, and invented which has been silently and secretly manufactured within. There are other 
beautiful fables to answer the purpose. The moderns have done worse ; for.| changes that I will not dwell upon longer than simply to mention. ‘The silk» 
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secreting apparatus that we described in the caterpillar is gone ; it is no longer ‘nor wealth, but who derived from the usages of the country inviolable sanctity, 
wanted ; an apparatus for producing eggs—tubes such as! described in the and were entitled to implicit trast. They were selected from the tribe of 
bee—are found, which did not before exist. ‘This apparatus makes its appear- Chirans of Bhats, the hereditary bards, genealogists, and chroniclers of the 
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ance simultaneously with the wings, and the wings are obviously given to ena- principal Hindu races of the West of Tada: whose sacreduess of person had 
ble the creature to fly away from its native element, and disperse its eggs at a been receive’ as a subsiitute for law ma: m at society woich, whilst it 
distance, as intended by Nature. The stomach, indeed every part of tne inte- felt the necessity of social obligations, ov'd sxbmit to none of the human re- 
nor of the animal, has been altered in the same way. If the caterpillar lives straints by which they are maintained and enforced. Superstition supplied the 


cabbage leaves, and is voracious, it must have a capacious stomach ; and defect. The Charan, if his pledge was vielated, murdered himself or some 
you will find the stomach of the silk worm to consist of a large bag. But member of his family : and the retribution for blood was believed to fall upon 
when it is permitted to become a butterfly, and live upon nectar, a little deli- |the head of him whose default he had been impelled to make the sacrifice. The 
—- is all the st h that it p s; and, while it has been lying in |dread of such a destiny was generally of power to deter the least scrupulous 
t ormant state of a chrysalis, the stomach has become converted from the \from the violation of an engagement so guaranteed. * ° * * 
enormous bag of the conapiiier into a little sacculus, in which the honey is! The following nctration of usage is manne by Lieutenant Macmurdo. 
a Thus, not only in the outward form and construction, bat in the in- “ In the year 1806, a Bhat of Veweingaum, named Kanna, had become security 
ternal economy, insect changes are going forward, proportionate to the changes on the part of Dossajee, the present chieftain of Mallia in Muchookants, for a 
that are going forward in the sents an. he -. sum of money payable to the Gaekwar Government : the time specific for pay 
The lecturer, in conclusion, said he liad simply endeavoured to skim from the ment, arrived, and Dessayee refused to fulfill his engagement. Government 
science they had been investigating, a few prominent ports to lay before his ap lied to the surety, who, after several fruitless attempts to persuade Dossajee 
—s and he had selected those principally which were most calculated to |to comply with his bond, returned to his house, and after passing some time 
show the power and beneticence of Nature. even in these humbler forms of |in prayer, assembled his family, and desired his wife to prepare a daughter, 
life. He had invariably used the term naturc; but he was no advocate for jabout seven years of age, for (raga. The innocent child, taught from her ear- 
that mawkish philosophy that would deprive the Creator of his due, and set up lest infancy to reflect on the sacred character and divine origin of her family, 
a shadow for 4 substance, a phantom for a reality, en idol for a divinity. Phi-' and the necessity which existed for the sacritiee, required no compulsion to 
ae putting words to their right meanings, would assuredly lose noth- follow the path by which the honour of her caste was to be — oe 
ing in way of enjoyment. {f philosophy can appreciate the works of na- bathed and dressed herself in her best clothes, she knelt with her head on her 
ture as the works Samm, and ne derive pa and amusement ftom father’s knee, and, holding aside her long hair, she resigned herself wihouta 
the contemplation of them, that instruction and amusement would not be less struggle to the sword of this unnatural barbarian. The blood of a Bhat bemg 
if —s looked a liti!e further. If we feel admiration and astonishment ‘sprinkled on the gate of the chieftain, produced an instantaneous payment of 
at all the mechanisw: we have contemplated, while we apply the production of the money : preseuts of land to the father, and a handsome mausoleum or 
tis mechanisin vo natare, we shal! meetin any thing by referring it to that om ‘dorce to the daughter, marked the desire of the Kajput to avert the punishment 
nipotent and omniscient Being to whom it is alone due, Our adiniration wil! supposed to await the spiller of a Charan’s bload.” 
be swelled into awe,—our astonish:ent wilt be sublimed to adoration, if we The Anglo-[ndian official should not have spent ail his censure upon the 
remember that the hand of Nature is the hand of God. “uunnatoral! barbarian,” who was merely fultilling what he deemed a sacred dutv 
After thanking his auditory for the kindness and indulgence shown to him, |or at least a point of honour, which not upheld rendered life worthless , but 
while rapidly skimming over dis basty notices of the naar forms of the animal) have bestowed some of his gall upon the Government, which knowingly stuna- 
creation, the lecturer said he trusted, that, at some future period, he should be lated the deed, and reaped the profit of it. 
enabled to walk out with them again into the fields of the animal kingdom, and | 4 RELIGIOUS DISPUTE. 
contemplate the higher and more complicated forms of life. ‘| In one part of the city [of Benares} an Imam-bara, a building for the ocea- 
‘sional devotions of the Musselmans, was built in immediate proximity to a lat 
PROFESSOR WILSON’S CONTINUATION OF MILL’S or stone column typical of Bhairava one of their subordinate deities, but held 
BRITISH INDIA. iby - Hindus lat its were both 
. a aetna : ‘much frequented by the followers of the different religions, their encounters 
gave frequent rise to angry feeling and reciprocal objurgation, On the morning 
which proceeded from abuse to blows; and in au interchange of missiles which en- 
of the Wilson of sved, part of the ornamental architecture of the Imam-bara was injured, and a 
tack Whee ‘Mich ton Of hut serving as a temporary temple to the derfied monkey Hanumin was demol- 
had b Te ished, and the idol was knocked over ‘The interveution of the police prevent- 
with the of y difficult ed further mischief on the spot; but the affray was reuewed in another part of 
When ethem the town, and swords and clubs being had recourse to, several persons were 
8 gate for specilic information, he found that bis resi- \iijed or wounded before the disturbance could be suppressed. 
— had not superseded the labour of research ; and, besides publications by “Phe presence of the Magistrate and a small detachment of Sipahis restored 
ividual had to the ihe appearance of tranquillity; bat they were no sooner withdrawn than the tu- 
Sa 3 — through the permis- mult recommenced ‘The Mohammedan weavers assembled in the evening in 
"The in Pood Wa 0 great numbers, and repairing quietly to the Hindu Jat, heaped a quantity of 
<n Wellesle 18 combustibles round it and set them on fire, and when the stone was hot threw 
lis the C in cold water upon it by which it was split to pieces. Intelligence of this profana- 
ject is the government ot fer the ied which tion reached the Hiadus late in the evening, and filled them with horror and fa- 
Sec B ge held the offi of e G i ab ones which SIT ry Measures were takea to prevent the effects of their resentment on the fol- 
lowing morning ; but before a sufficient force could arrive, an enraged multi- 
y is government brief. His had set fire to the lmam-bara, killed four or five of the persons attached 
policy, however, is incidently discussed in the elaborate survey of the condition'|,, it, and sprinkled with the blood of a hog the tombs of those who had been 
of every sta‘e in India in the opening chapter ; and the mutiny of the Native 
troops at Vellore is noticed at large in the direct account of the government. | y: 
A final chapter narrates at lengti the preliminary public discussions and Par- SS 
liamentary debates attendant upon the renewal of the Charters; and the volume _ Although extraordinary talents, zeal, and perseverance, were displayed in the 
ends with the epoch of a new Charter, and a new Governor-General for India discussion [of the Charter] on both sides, yet we are now able to decide from 
—Lord Moira. events that there was little of sound judgment or prophetic prescrence in any 
From the character of the work, our extracts will run upon the more inciden-, of the contending parties The twenty years of the renewed charter rolled 
tal parts—rather the exceptions to history than history itself. ‘away ; and colonization, which was so confidently predicted as its unavoidable 
sumeas cempcrennts. consequence, was as little probable at its close as at its commencement. Neith 
h th ler had it been found more ditiicult than before to protect the native popula- 
h f th ¢ om siege from the turbulence or violence ef European settlers. The predictions, 
baa". tea Th @ fortress, caused a house tv be built near the fort for his eouaily contident, that the trade was unsusceptible of extension, and that no 
residence. he Kiladar, not to be surpassed in bravado, sent hun a present \new article of export could be introduced—predictions im which the most intel- 
of some mango seeds to sow in the garden to be attached to the new edifice, ‘ligent officers of the Company concurred, and to which even the advocates of 
get id ‘free trade, however reluctantly, assented—were signally falsiied. The trade, 
coke Ali bok ‘both export and import, did obtain a considerable augmentation under the new 
of the cis ore the place, in te second ; and articles entirely unknown in the annals of Indian imports were 
THE LAST EFFORT OF THE HOUSE OF TIMOUR. 
A principal object of his Majesty's ainbvition was the presentation of the khe- | (ne point of some importance comes out in a perusal of this volume—the 
lats, or honorary dresses, to the Princes of Hindustan, and, above all, to the’ inferiority of the Directors of the East India Company to their fortune and ele- 
Governor-General. As the acceptance of such a compliment is an admission||yation, Clive treated them as so many nobodies, without the affectation of 
of inferiority, it was of course declined. Having, however, obtained leave to |reverence ; the Marquis Wellesley behaved with inore external ceremony, 
send an ageut to Calcutta tu represent to the Government matters of public whilst his high rank, bis brilliant abilities, and bis equally brilliant success, 
interest, Akbar carry the khelat seem to have given them the appearance of statesmaulike qualities, if not the 
y a little ingenuity. is envoy was instructed to present to Minto an) |reality,—as an ill-bred man in polite company is more restrained, and conse- 
old cloak, which the King himself had worn, as a mark of personal regard ; quently better-behaved : their Anna eee: 4 Hastings were indecent enough, 
but he was to contrive to do this at a public audience, when the present would: and the jobs very scandalous ; but the Company's political timidity shows off 
have assumed the character of an honorary distinction conferred upon the lagainst the unscrupulousness of the proconsul ; whilst in most, perhaps in all 
Governor-General by the Kingjof Delhi. The device was easily seen through,|\of these cases, the reader feels that their position was anomalous and new. 
and as easily frvstrated the cloak was thankfully accepted as a private gilt, \When the Marquis Wellesley withdrew, he left them the virtual sovereignty of 
but the bearer was compelled to transmit it through the usual channel of com- |[ndia, and there were no risks or fears to intimidate them by the dangers of a 
munica‘ion, through the office of the Persian secretary. Such were the strange large or direct policy: but the norrowness of the trader, and the jobber’s good- 
vicissitudes of fortune, that the Great Mogul was reduced to the necessity /nature to negligence or corruption againsé the public, still prevail, and show 
of trying to trick the chief functionary of a trading company mio the accept-:/ more offensively by contrast with their condition. Remittances seem to be 
the greatest honour in native estimation which was in his power to! — every is to mays and though the ring: 
’ ‘leaders of the Madras Army ought to have suffer igo punishment, a 
A STRANGE KIND OF SURETY—KATTIWAR. all military prospects have been cut off from the inferior sectors, yet the lenient 
The sum of nine lakhs and a balfof rupees was premised in perpetuity ; and! the Court- martial (whose members were partly concerned in ie 
security was given foraterm of ten years, renewable at its expiration, The \crime) were not really carned out, but most of the caspiered and suspe nde 5.» 
security was characteristic. The sureties were persons boasting neither rank 'volters were reeiered to the Army, 
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; j \poli‘ans, were present in full uniform, and appeared as equally impressed as 
Mliscellancous Articles. es the rest uf the congregation with the wondrous miracle that had taken 
THE RUSSIAN MERCHANT IVAN. jplace. ‘Ihe vial was paraded about by the priest, and pressed to the foreheads 
Ivan Ivanovitch—John the son of John—got permission thirty years ago, of the p ous, whe were also suffered to kiss ut,a ceremony performed with en- 
from his lord and master, to seek for work, by paying his abrok, or yearly tri- thustastic devotion. 
bte. The instinct of traffic is as natural vo the Muscovite a= to the Hebrew, | DOMESTIC RELATIONS IN ITALY. 
and he is both a shrewd and and a bold speculator. He began as a pedlar || The duties of husband and wife are in England observed with even more 
then perhaps he kept  lavka, or petty shop; from thence speculated in corn, (sanctity than they obtain credit for. But in how many instances do our affec- 
or oil, or hemp, or hides. He has undertaken government contracts, and bad (jogs and duties hegin and end there, with the exception uf those exercised by 
the capital and spirit to bribe high enough to obtain them, end then to bribe to the parents towards their very young children. We all know that when a son 
evade the fulfilment of them. He has been, or may become, lord mayor of St or daughter marries, they literally fuilil the dictum of Adam, “ therefore shall 
Petersburg, or of his native town; but he is seldom ambitious of any honours, |g man leave his father and nother, and cleave unto his wife.”’ Our family af- 
which he looks upon as a pretext for fleecing him; unless, indeed, he gets one fections centre in the small focus of the married pair, and few and ineffectual 
of the crosses, which dangle by scores about the breasts of the hangry employes jare the radii that escape and go beyond. Now, it must be acknowledged that, 
and officers ; for this at once makes hin a nobleman, and enables him to par- however endearing at the outset, however necessary and proper to a certain ex. 
chase slaves. He has probably now attained the summit of his wishes, and ent, such a state of things may be, it ofter degenerates after a little time into 
realized the ideas of perfect felicity of a Russian of his class—in his estimate the most sordid selfishness. ‘Tbe Italians are ceficient in this self dedication to 
of which, the possession of a fat wife, a fat cat, and a fat horse, have a consider one ; but they have wider extended family attachment, of a very warm and 
able share. His ordinary mode of life 1s fragal. He never abandons his fer fyithful description. We consider it a necessity of life to havea menage to 
mented cabbage, his buck-wheat gruel, his luscious oil, his fish-pies. and bir ourselves; each couple in its nest cannot understand the harmony and affection 
raw salt-herring aud onion; but when he invites any one to his table, every jourished in a little republic, often consisting of grandfather and grandmother, 
imaginable luxury irom every quarter of the globe is stored upon it. Never- who may be said to have abdicated power, and live in revered retirement—their 
theless, he scarcely ever concludes a bargain 1n his business without dropping j\days not counted and grudged, as with us is too frequently the case; then 
into a fruit-shup. These fruiterers are at ouce wine-merchants, grocers, sell- comes father and mother respected and loved, and then brothers and sisters. If 
ers of every variety of indigenous and foreign fruit, cheesemongers, and oi! and |, sister marries, she becomes a part of another family, and goes away. The 
Italian warehousemen, and make a most tempting display of their goods Here son brings his wife under his father’s roof; but the size of ther houses renders 
a certain number of bottles of champagne or London porter are drunk, with 4 them independent in their daily life. The younger sons are not apt to marry, 
luncheon of Caviar, or a few oysters. The average price of oysters (which \because, in addition to their want of fortune, too many women, essentially 
are not found in the brackish vraters of the Baltic) is, in St. Petersburg, about strangers, would thus be brought uader one roof, and would be the occasion of 
a shilling a-piece, which raises them infinitely in the estimation of the Rus discord. We know how readily the human heart yields to a law which it looks 
sians, who do not object to their being occasionally high flavoured. In the jon as irefragable ; submitiig to single life, uncles learn to love their nephews 
warm weather, the great luxury is the water-melon, which arrives in great jand nieces as if they were their owe offspring, and a strong family chain is thus 
quantities from Southern Russa ; and at home. in his profuse moments, the ljormed. A question may arise as tv how much of family tyranny turns these links 
bearded merchant may be seen sitting with one of these cool fruits, into the’ |j;,t0 heavy fetters. In the first place, their families are seldom as numerous 
hear. of which he has scooped a hole, serving him as a hat, the juice trickling) jas with us. The necessities of their position tall lightly on the males.— 
down and anomting his patriarchal beard. He drives out, when in a car | 4|] over the world, younger sons seldom marry, or only co sv to exchange luxu- 
riage, with iour horses, because this is a privilege which, as a first gutld jry for straitened circumstances ; and younger sons who continue to grow old 
merchant, he holds in common with the nobvility—and, im fact, the under the paternal roof, sharing by mght the luxures to which they were born, 
only one. The costume of his wife aad daughter is, in common, homely and in which they were educated, are better off than our younger sons, who are 
and dowdy ; but on great occasions they appear in public in all the mag: ificence ofven thrust forth from the |uxurious home of their youth, to live on a bare pit- 
of pink and sky-blue satins, marabout feathers, and expensive furs and diamonds tance in a wretched lodging amarried women ail over tne continent have so 
With regard to himself, his principal hobby is his horse. For his own sledge, ‘much the worst of it, that few remain single. How they contrive to dispose 
he estimates the beauty of the animal by his breadth and fatness : for the race-''of their girls now convents are in disuse, I cannot tell ; but, as I have said, 
course he is natarally influenced by certain breeds and performance. He sel- there are not so many as with vs and they usually contrive to marry. At times 
dom drives, and never rides—as, in fact, ro Muscoyite unmixed with Cossac or you may find a maiden aunt, given up to devotion, who sheds a gentle and 
Polish blood willingly does ; but yet he does not hesitate to give from five hun ‘kindly influence over the house. It does not strike me, that, as regards daugh- 
dred to fifteen hundre! pounds for a horse-—always for what he considers his ters who survive their parents, things-are better managed withus. This family 
beauty and his weight, or his speed ay a trotter. affection nurtures many virtues, and renders the manners more malleable, more 
Revelations of Russia. | /courteous and deferential. For the rest, though I cannot pretend to be behind 


THE MIRACLE OF S'T. JANUARIUS. 
The miracle of the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januanius, which is exbi- 


biied on the 19th of September every year, presents one of the most extraordi- | 


nary examples of superstition that it is possible to mmagine at the present time, 
when education has so much dispersed tie mists of error and ignorance. [ wit. 


||the scenes—and though, as | have said, their morality is confessecly not oure— 


‘{ am sure there is much both torespect as well as love among the /talians. 
Mrs. Sueliey’s Rambles. 

| THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

| The story of this tremendous battle has been nerrated by a hundred pens, and 


nessed this ceremony to day, and was little edified by the exibition. A smail jin as many ways. It has been the theme of the greatest poets of our age— 
portion of the blood of the saint having been preserved by a pious spectator of!/Scott and Byron have put forth their poetic might ia illustration of its catnage 
his martyrdom, it was long after consigned to the custody of the church named ‘and its consequences ; still the subject offers sitractions to fresh pens from its 
after him, of which it constitutes the pride and treasure. It is kept in a vial, vastness as respects the numbers engaged, and the importance of its results. 
placed in the “ tesoro,” which is a press formed in the wall, with an iron door The reader who has gleaned his knowledge of this memorable fight from the 
of great strength, secured by no less than three locks, the keys of which are \penny-a-liner of its day to the elegantly-iurned periods of Paul's letters, will 
intrusted to three different bodies of the state, and 4 deputy from each is sent) yet, we venture to say, be pleased with the natural order of arrangement and 
with its respective key, on the annual occasion of the door bemg opened. The zraphic force of the ivllowing sketch by ** Ensign O Donnoghue.”’ 
glass vial which contains the blood is of a circular shape ; and the blood beheld | On the evening of the 17th, when Napoleon took up his position, and saw 
through it appears like a morsel of glue. In this s:ate it is exhibited to the |‘he opposite ridge occupied by his enemies, he was content ; they were now in 
spectaiors, who all examine it. At eight o’clock a mass is celebrated in the his power, he thought, and he determined nut to spare ther. ‘The rain fell in 
different chapels of the cathedral, and at the grand altar, which ts most rely torrents during the night ; but the Emperor consoled his troops, in their bivouac, 
decorated, a priest officiated, holding the glass vial in his hands, occasionally by promising a two days’ plunder of Brussels 
displaying it to the crowd, and praying with the uimost fervour, and apostro ** T think the battle of Waterloo may be well brought under three different 
phising the saint with exclamations, interrupted by his tears and sighs. A larye periods, each period having an attack, and each attack a separate and distinct 
wax candle, equal to at least a dozen of our English ones, is placed on the) ‘end in view. 
middle of the altar; and I observed that the holy father generaily held the vial The first commenced about eleven o'clock in the morning, when the voice 
very near to it. of asingle gun on the French left, told that the battle was begon; and an im- 
Tt was about ten o'clock when we entered the chapel ; aud as the priest had petuous attack by Jerome s division upon the euclosures of Goumont, supported 
then been two hours invoking the saint to consent to the miracle. the specta- |by a furious cannonade from several pieces of artillery, showed that the Em- 
ters were becoming very impatient. On the left side of the altara place was peror meant to turn the British mght, with the intention of afterwards pushing 
ass'gned to about one hundred women, who are said to be descendants of the nis columns along the Nivelles road for Brussels. But Goumont was stronger 
saint, and therefore have this place of honour on the occasion. When, half an) than he had calculated. For three mortal hours did the attack continue; the 
hour after our arrival, no symptom of liquefaction was visible, the emes 0! trees of the wood were shivered into splinters by the shot; the chateau and 
these women became really terrific, resembling more the howlings of savages, out-houses were in flames ; the defenders were compelled to come from out of 
than Christians. Their shrieks were mingled with exclamations utiered wiih) its crumbling walls ; the attacking troops advanced to the edge, surrounding a 
vehemence, and accompanied with the most violent gestures. They abused the | paddock just outside the gardea and orchard, and struggled through it ; but in 
saint in the most opprobrious terms, calling him every insulting nawe that rage their front was the garden wall, insurmountable without ladders, loopholed, and 
or hatred could dictate. Through the influence of a friend we were perwitted jlined with a double row of defenders, whence streamed the heaviest fire. The 
to approach near the grand altar, where we maintained a gravity that vughito French were mowed down by fifues; the paddock was strictly strewed with 
have coneiliated the good opiuion of the worshippers of St. Januarius: but af their dead and dying; no more of Jerome's division could be found to pass the 
ter his unnatural descendants had exhausted every term vf vituperation on him, fatal hedge; the attack on Goumont was foiled; Napoleon's first attempt had 
they began to direct sundry glances of mingled suspicion and rage against us ; failed ; and, for the rest of that bloody day, the British nght was secure. 
and at length avowed their conviction that it was the presence of the English); ‘ The next act of this wholesale tragedy found its stage on the French right, 
heretics that prevented the liquefaction of the blood. ‘The priest made a sign where the Emperor thought to turn the leit of his adversary's line, and so 
to us to take off our bonnets, and to kneel, which we immediately did. Ths, penetrate between the Bnrish andthe Prussian armies ; hoping, perhaps, that 
compliance appeased the anger of the relatives of the saint against us; and, in this object he might have been assisted by a body of 32,000 men, under 
once more they directed their abuse to him, calling down imprecations on him Grouchy, who were not many leagues off towards Namur, and who, he un- 
for resisting the prayers of his descendauts. Bribone! Birbone! and other questionably expected, would have appeared on the field ere the day was done. 
terms of abuse were showered on him, for what they termed his obstinacy ; but, Column after column did he send forward, to overwhelm with the weight of 
fortunately for their lungs and our ears, the blood began to liquefy! and the their masses those who crested the oppose ridge. But DErlon's columns, 
vial became filled in the course of two or three minutes after the first symptoin weighty and imposing though they were, could not deploy. ‘The crashing fire 
of dilution. , of Picton's line doubled them back, and prevented their extended formation. 
No sooner was the fulfilment of the miracle announced, than the whole con-, Then came the loud burrah !—the rush of cavalry, the clang of steel. Pon- 
gregation prostrated themselves, and after a ‘ew minutes’ thanksgiving, gave sonby’s heavy dragoons scattered and drove them back to their original posi- 
way to the most lively joy, uttering a thousand ejaculations of love and grati tion. Napoleon's second attempt was frustrated. ee 
tude towards the saint to whom, only a short time before, they had addressed“ In the mean time, however, those in the centre of the British line had 
every term of abuse with which their vocabulary had furnished them, Men, wo- work enoughcut out for them. The French carried La Haye Sainte, and made 
b to weep together, and never previously had I wit- vigorous efforts to break through the centre of the position along the Charleroi 
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vantage ofthe former. As the long summer's day wore on, however, Napoleon 
became aware that Blucher was comi.g up on bis right ; the dark uniforms of 
the Prussians were seen emerging from the distant woods ; but, ere they could. 
come into action, he tried his third and last chance of retrieving the day, yet 
hoping by one mighty effort, to break the British line, and secure victory at the 
eleventh heur. Bringing up his guards—who were comparatively speaking 
fresh—he encouraged them by word and action, led them in column directly 

the British centre, and—hide, blushiwg glory !—stopped dead short 
within two hundred yards of the opposing bayonets. 

* Bat the guard went on uncer Ney, Friant, and Michael, deploying into line! 
as it advanced behind a cloud of tirailleurs, it ascended the rising ground. where 
almost wearied out with fighting during the long suramer’s day, stood the Brit- 
ish infantry, waiting till their enemies should be within point blank range, be- 
fore they drew trigger. The guard, fresh, sure of success, rushed gallantly 
forward—yained the summit of the rising ground was wnhin forty yards of 
the British, when a volley made its divisions stagger ; for an instant they 
hesitated —stopped—but did not retire. Ney was unhorsed, Friant down, and 
Michael killed. The moment was critical ; upon it depended the issue of the 
contest. Had the soldiers of the guards rallied, and instantly* thrown them- 
selves upon their wearied enemies, the hill might have been gained. But Wel- 
lington seized the flying seconds, and chained victory tu his car. At once as 
suming the offensive, he ordered a general movement to the front. Down 
came the British bayonets to the charge; the guard wavered ; Vivian's and 
Vandeleur's dragoons dashed at its right flank,with lightning speed, and broken 
masses, rolied backward down the slope. Ali was in confusion ; Napoleon's 
last effort had failed ; the vattle of Waterloo was decided. 

* It was now eight o'clock in the evening. Biucher and Bulow had come 
up, and driven Lobau’s division out of Planchenoie. ‘ Sanve qui peut !’ was 
the cry amongst the French reg:ments, who now, in inextricable confusion, no 
longer offering a shadow of resistance, fled for life in all directions ; and the 
Prussian sabres deep!y—deeply repaid the debt of blood whicn had been iacur-| 
red at Jena. 

** No quarter was given; ‘lepes dans les reins.’ Gueysenat and his cavalry 
pursued and killed ul darkness alone stayed the carnage. Napoleon had no 
longer an army. ‘Through the crowd of pursuing and pursued, he himself es 
caped by a miracle, to Charlerui, where he repassed the Sambre, at five o'clock 
the following morning 
P “ The hero of Lod: should have fougnt and fallen on the plateau of Mont St. 

ean.” 


FERNEY, THE RESIDENCE OF VOLTAIRE. 

Went to Ferney to-day—that lerney where Voltaire, constantly occupied ny 
and for the world wiich he aifected to despi-e, spent so considerable a portion 
of histime. The salon"? and chambre a coucher”’ are preserved in thi 
same state as when he inhabited them, except that the curtains of his bed have 
suffered trom the desire visitors have evinced to possess a smal! portion of 
them. Hence piece afier piece has disappeared, until only a smal! fragment of 
the drapery remains. This desire to possess some memorial of departed genius 
has been often ridiculed ; yet it is natural, and is one of the modes by which 
we display our homage to those who have merited celebrity. I confess it gave 
me pleasure to obtain a few relics at Perney, and, among the rest, a portion of 
that curtain beneath whose shade a head so often reposed whose c-gitations 
have been disseminated over al! Europe. In the centre of the ** chambre a’ 
coucher ” is a black marble vase that formerly contained Voltaire’s heart, and) 
which bears the follow inscription :-— 

** Mon esprit est partout, et inon caur est ici.” 

Over the vase is inscribed :— 

“Mes Manes sout consoles, puisque mon cur est au milieu de vous.” 

The sentimeut of affectionate retrospection that dictated these inscriptions in- 
duces us to pardon the affectation of placing such a monument in a roum. ‘The gar- 
den and pleasure grounds at Ferney have nothing remarkable, except it be a! 
trellised walk planned by Voltaire, with openings, like windows, in the sides 
to admit views of the fine scenery around. ‘This was his favourite promenade, 
and he sauntered tor hours in it, with a vote-book, in which be entered his re- 
flections, and thence retired to a rustic building adjacent, where he dictated to 
his secretary some of those lucubrations they have found even more admurers 
than censors among their readers. ‘The rustic building 13 destroyed, but the 
trees that overshadowed it remain, as also some planted by Voltaire, from which 
his aduurers cut off small branches as mementos. A garrulous old gardener, 
who acted as our cicerone, had lived with, and professed to remember the phi- 
losopher perfectly. He described him as vivacious and irascible to a degree, 
violent while the irritation continued, but placable and kind when tt had subsid 


ed. He stated that frequently when at work in the garden, Voltaire has ap- || 


countryman was néw become of so dark ‘a crimson as to convey the idea of no 
slight danger from an attack of apoplexy, and it was bathed, not in dew, butin’ 
profuse perspiration, which fell in large drops on his protuberant stomach. 


bie dilemma how to get at his pocket-bandkerehief. Panting and exhausted, 

be used a considerable portion of the breath he could so httle spare, in uttering 
exclamations of his anger at his own folly in attempting such an ascent, and in 
reproaches and ‘“‘ curses not loud but deep,” on the stupidity, as he termed it, 
of his guide. He had not less than eight or ten falls during the ascent, and at 
each fresh disas‘er bellowed hke a bull, which drew peals of laughter from the 
cham-bearers and guides. Ove of our party offered to take ont his pocket- 
handkerchief, seeing how much he stood in need of it, an offer which he thank- 
fully accepted, but explained that bis pocket was secured by buckles, on the in- 
side, to prevent his being robbed, a precaution, he added, that he well knew 

the vecessity of, as those d—d Lazarettos (Lazaroni he meant) woald not other- 
wise leave a single article in it. it required no little portion of ingenuity to 
separate the pocket inside, and while the operation was performing, he kept 
praying tbat his purse, snuff bux, or silver flask, might not be displayed, lest 
they might tempt the “ Lazarettos” to make away with him in order to obtem 
those valuables. 

* [ took care to conceal my watch,” said he with « significant look, “for I 
know these rascals of Lazarettos right well. Why, would you believe it, la- 
dies and gentlemen, they pretty near'y knocked me down in that dirty village 
where the donkeys are hired’ | was up to their ticks, however, and saw with 
half an eye that when they pretended to fight among themselves, it wasa mere 
sham, as an excuse that 1 might get an unlucky biow between them, when, L 
warrant me, they would soon have dispatched me, and have divided my prop- 
erty amongst them, but they saw your large party coming and that saved me.” 

| asked why, if his opision of the Neapolitans was so bad, he ventured alone 
with them on so hazardous an expedition. 

‘* Indeed, ma'am, J never had such a foolish intention ; for, would you believe 
it, Ihave come to tbat there dirty villege no less than three times, in the 
nope of meeting a large party of English, who might serve as a protection for 
me ; but, until to-day, never saw more than one or two persons, therefore I 
returned asicame. I bad heard, however, so much of this burning mountain 
that I was determined to look on it with my own eyes, for I am one of those 
who don’t believe everything I hear, I can tell you—and more especially about 
places in foreign parts. In truth, ma’am, | just wanted to be able when I got 
home tosay, * Why, good people, I've been onthe spot, and am upto the 
whole thing.’ [tis the desire to surprise or silence our neighbours that makes 
all people put themselves to such trouble to see sights, for never tell me that 
folk take pleasure in rolling aboutinthis here way ; no, it’s all for the sake of 
astonishing and vexing people when one gets home.”’ 

We soou left the fat yentleman far behind, consoling him by affirming that 
as we should be always im sight no danger could occur from the capidity or 
malice of the inan who accompanied him ;, for all attempts to prove that the 
* Lazarettos,”’ as be persisted in calling them, were by no .seans disposed to 
injure strangers was outol the question. Ile only shook his head, gavea 
knowiog wink, and auswered, “ I’m up to them, take my word for «t, 'm up 
to them.” idier in 

Unrostican Nature or tue Propie.—August Wilhelm von 
Schlegel—who is still in a vigorous old age, and with whom we recently had 
the honour of a long interview in Bonn—adroitly avowed a ditlicult question by 
au admirably indirect yet pregnaut answer. We wished to draw his atten- 
tion to the curious fact of the unpoctical nature of the English people ; while 
the country had produced so many fine poets, two of whom were among the 
greatest, if not ..e greatest the world had seen. The English people were proud, 
and always quoted their names in proof of what the country could produce ; yet 
they were at the same time avery unpoctical people How wasthist Instead 
of replying, Schlegel laughed, and asked, in a quick tone, * How many editions 
of Milton are sold in England every year!” We could not say ; there was 
a regular demand for Milton, whose works the booksellers knew to be “ stock,’’ 
and therefore each edition was probably very large. ‘‘ Then there are a great 
many copies of Milton's works published every year *"—* Yes.” ‘* Ah, there 
are many new libraries fitted up every year, and any gentleman would be 


) ashamed, if he was asked for his Milton, not to have a copy in his library ; but 


how many read Milton '’-—-"* Few, nodoubt, in comparison with most other 
established poets,” we replied. ‘And of these few, how many understand 
iim! and, once more more, of those few who understand him, how many ad- 
mire hun as bedeserves!’’ We were not prepared for all this sifting of rea- 
ders : the method was indeed of a kind to reduce the “fit” audience not mere- 
ly to “the few,” but to the fewest. “There are not,” says Emerson,“ in 
the world, at any one time more than a dozen persons who read and understand 
Plato,— never enough to pay for an edition of his works; yet to every gene- 


tation these come duly down, for the sake of those few persons.” 
New Quarterly Review. 


proached hun abruptly, seized him wy the ear, which he sharply pinched, and “Baven ano rvs Baras.—Baden is surrounded by a range of weody moun- 
and aogrily demanding what he was doing, reprehended ihe operativn, but thal pains, and has the appearance of a panoiama. At each entrance is a long and 
in @ few minutes he returned, and seeing the work in a more forward state, he) wide wooden bridge, roofed with tiles, in the side of which are unglazed win- 
has good naturedly exclaimed, ** Eh bien ! mon ami, vous avez raison—cela’ dows, with green Venetian blinds, near to whicli are benches for the passengers 
est bien, fort bien meme.”’ ‘The gardener remembered to have one day observ | yo repose themselves. It is a common custom ‘1 this country to have the 
ed au English traveller approach close to the terrace where Voltaire was stand-| wooden bridges roofed to prevent their being injured by the wet. By this pre- 
ing, and stare at him with an air of intense curiosity, Voltaire turned bim- cagtion they last a long time; and though the appearance of the exterior is 
seif round and round that the stranger might have a mere distinct view sloomy and unpicturesque, the interior is so clean and comfortable, offering a 
of him ; then retired, and desired his secretary to demand mix sous from the) Jnade from the sun, and shelter from the rain, that it reconciles one to its want 
stranger for baving seen the lion, of pictorial effect. The baths of Baden are celebrated for their efficacy in rheu- 
The impression ou entering the hall! at Ferney is a painful one, for a picture) atic and other complaints ; they are about haif a mile from the town, Inde- 
hangs in it that offers an irrefragable proof of the overweening vanity of Vol- pendently of several private hot and cold baths there is one large public one 
taire. It represents him offering the ** Henriade”’ to Apollo, who has descend-! for the use of the lower orders; in it we saw several individuals of both sexes 
ed to receive it. ‘The remple of memory 1s seen in the distance, with Fame) promiscuously bathing, attired in large dresses tied round the throat, and appa- 
approaching it, and pointing tothe “ Henriade.’’ Voltaire is surrounded by rently enjoying their ablution, if we might judge from the anunation of their 
the Muses and Graces. ‘Ihe characters in the * Henriade” are also presented, gesture aud their noisy. mirth. A more disgusting scene | never beheld, for 
and the authors who attacked him are pourtrayed as failing into the gulf which) the faces of the bathers bore as visible signs of impure blood, as the ribaldry of 
yawns to receive them. Envy and ler train are prostrate at the feet of Voltaire.) their conversation and songs afforded proot of impure lives. The odour of the 
and to crown all, the family Calas are drawn into the picture. Vanity of vant-! paths is detestable, and extends to a considerable distance beyondthem. The 
tues, how pitiable in such a writer ! houses look unclean and comiortless. | can conceive »o sojourn more repul- 
THE FAT ENGLISHMAN AT VESUVIUS. |/sive than one at Baden. Ledy Biossingtea. 
A most pileous sight was presented to us by the ascent of a very fat elder- | a 
ly English » who c need this pain‘ul operation at the same time that'| foreign Summarp. 
we did He was, like me, preceded by a guide with leathern straps, to whieh} — ' 
he adhered with such vigorous tenacity as frequently tu pull down the unfortu-|; The marriage of Queen Isabella Ii. with the Count of Trapani 1s finally 
nate man, who complained loudly. The lava, gravel, and cinders, put in mo-|'determined on. 
tion by the feet of his conductor, rolling on those of the fat gentleman, extort-|| Leuters received from Trebizond, of the 16th of November, announce that 
ed from him sundry reproaches, to which, however, the Italiaa was wholly in- || Dr. Wolff bad arrived in saiety at Teheran, on his way to England. 
sensible, not understanding a word of English, The rubicund face of ouril Conpaxnation or Mr. Wanp.—The deliberation of the Board of Heads of 


Owens 


fantry ; but, steady as rocks, the squares met each charge, and repelled them 
all. Hand to hand, Milhaud's cuirassiers, brought up from Jerome s rear, and 
Edward Somerset's household troops met aud fought, but always to the disad- 
| 
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Houses and Proctors of Oxford, upon Mr. Ward's “ Ideal Chureh,” and the) founded something like a durable dictatorship. But Narvaez is a more deter- 
Tract Nu. 90, have come to aclose. The following we believe to be a faith mined butcher—the sole quality by which he reigns. But it is not @ perma- 
ful abstract of the Board's decision. The opinion of the Board, to be submitted) nent one. ‘The modern Sylla cannot support himself, though surrounded by 
to a convocation to be holden on the 13h of February, is in the form of three his cut-throats, even at the balls to which he drags the poor young Queen, or 
propositions :— though spending his nights over jists of proseriptions and executions. 

First, to censure the false doctrines of Mr. Ward's book, more particularly DINNER TO SIR HENRY POTTINGER. 
that dectrine which relates to subscription to the —- the ——— Sir Henry Pottinger was en:ertamed on Wednesday at a public banquet, by 
— —— — Mr. Ward of his degree in the University, should he not. tne merchants of London trading with China and the East Indies, at Merchant 
Hall. Among the company were the Ear! of Aberdeen, Sir James 
Thirdly, to make provisions that in future the articles shall be honestly sub-| Graham, the Marquis of Normanby. Viscount Palmerston. the Earl of Arur- 
wahout mental del, the Earl of Clare, the Earl of Lonsdale, Sir John Cam Hobhouse, with 
reservation, but as far as the effect can be secured jusla animum impoaentis. | or her official and ex-official persons; Adwmiral Sir Willham Parker, Major-Ge- 
Aceording to a letter frown Leipsic, fourteen translations of M. Eugene Sue's! = Sir —_ me and several officers of the Army and Navy engaged 
romance, the ‘ Wandering Jew,” are now publishing in Germany. in Shina ; the Chairmen of the Bank of England and the East India Com- 

Marauis of Bute has di 2 of We Laven Hes cctase to 0 conti pany, and others connected with great trading bodies ; Sir Wilham Magnay 

of = of Wall. ‘The is stated ‘how City gentlemen ; several Members of Pariament ; in all about 330 

In the reception-room, before the dinner, an address was presented to Sir 
There that Sir = our ‘Henry Pottinger, by Sir George Larpent, on behalf of of the 
sent minister at Constantinople, Su Stratford Canning, on the retirement of) )yinejpal mercantile firms, congratulating him on the success of his mission to 


j 


the latter. | China. 


The staff appointment in India which Sir Robert Sale, G.C.B., is now on ‘The banquet was of the most sumptuous kind: the tables glittered with a 
his passage out to assume, is that of Quartermaster-General to her Majesty's profusion of gold and silver, and the bill of fare was right royal in its loxary, 
forces in Bengal. |The guests sat down to table at seven o'clock; Mr. John Abel Smith, M.P., 


A banished Polish clergyman, of unimpeachable character and exemplary’ presiding ; having on his mght hand Sir Henry Pottinger, Lord Normanby, and 
piety, having ventured to return home, about two months ago, was seized by! Lord Palmerston ; on his left, Lord Aberdeen and Sir James Graham. The 


the Russian authorities, condemned to receive 150 blows of the knout, and! routine toasts duly Lonoured, the Chairman, in a eulogistic speech, proposed 
| the ctnef toast of the evening—* The health of Sir Henry Pottinger.” Sir 


perished at the 147th. 


Mr. William Howitt has published a letter corroborative of the statement, Henry began his reply with some pleasantly-worded expression of modesty ; 
that Miss Martineau has been cured, by Mesmerism, of a painful disorder, which 94 he imputed great part of tue successes in China to his naval and military 


was fast sinking her to the grave. | coadjutors— 
papers, an account of money raised for the service of Ireland in the 14 firat be 
years after the union, namely, from 1901 to 1814 inclusive ; showing a total of, dine expedsion op to Nenkin was the 
£79,354,332, or an annual average of £5,500,000. i nary event in the history of any country in the world. It surmounted physi- 
: | cal difficulties which the Chinese themselves believed utterly impossible.— 
Dearn or Fetienserc.—Letters from Berne mention the death of the ce-) When the Bogue forts had been silenced at the mouth of the river by the gal- 
of our troops, the Governor of Nankin, know for a fact, wrote to the 
was ated at Emperor, sayi 2 
but r, saying he imgnht tee] quite easy, for the expedition could never reach 
fessor at Pfetffel, near Colmar. He founded his agricultural school at Hofwlin ‘Phe Nankin treaty, he believed, iueluded everything desirable, both for Eng- 
1801. : | land and for China— 
A new feature in the silk glove trade has been discovered, gloves being now. “| ain vow speaking unpartially. Having reflec’ed seriously on it since I 
made of silk without and cotton within. ‘There is an advantage to the wearer) returned to Eaglaud, | really see no pout im which any amendment of import. 
in these gloves, as they have ali the elegant appearance of silk. and pull on and ance can be made. There are sume points, no doubt, susceptible of amend- 
off with much greater facility than gloves ali silk, which, when the hand is’ ment, but on all the leading wnportant points it requires no alteration. It 1s 
damp, are difficult to be got olf. Nottingham Review. one great advantage, that it is likely to Venetit Eagland and China im the same 
Parliamentary returns show the number of persons who have emigrated from degree. ‘The interests of bot couatnes are, in fact, sunilarly affected. A 
this country since 1838 to have been—1938, 33,222 ; 1839, 65,207; 1840, very erroneous impression went abroad, through, | believe, some papers on the 


90,743 ; 1841, 118,592; 1842, 129,344; 1943. 57,212—Total, 493,320. | Continent, that there had been some mistake committed in the treaty, That 
is quite incorrect. It arose trom the necessity of my making pablic an abstract 


New Raitways.—Such have been the exertions made during the recess of és 
jament, to extend the system of railways in the United Kingdoms, that no| 2! the treaty, while the Cuimese puolished the whole; and @ translation was 
a number than 220 notices and plans of new railways, were, on Saturday, made with many importaat omissions. Having been asked seriously whether 
the 30th ult. deposited at the offices of the board of Traie. ‘The preparations tiiere was any ground for the allegation that mistakes had beea committed, I 
necessary were so great, that the engineer, solicitors, surveyors, lithographers, “" happy to say that there was no cause whatever forthe alarm. The estab- 
and engravers connected with these schemes, have been, for the last fortnight, lishment at Hong-kong having been alluded to, I Jeei it right on this most pub- 
wholly employed in getting ready and furnishing the proper forms to comply, lic occasion to say, that | look upon Hong kong still as ine best position for 
in all respects, with the requirements of the legislature. Glove British enterprise. Unfortunately, it has been unhealthy ; but there is nothing 
The Irish lady is one of the most fascinating women in the world She heal whet appearauce or situation that should render it so, and those who would 
a lofty brow, fine eyes, and a face altogether more intellectual than that of the bumble opinion, in error. Chusan is an 
English lady. In her manner she resembles more the French lady, and is quite [island containing iubabitauts, and ts situated in the midst of an archipe- 
as amusing and conversable ; but her coquetry has nothing of the eR oy containing at least 1,000,000 inhabitants, which it would at all times be 
which confines the fascination of a French beauty to the moment when her eyes ditficult to prevent coming into jealous and angry discussions with this country ; 
are fixed upon yours. She has a touch of the euthusiasin of ler country, which rent for all commercial perpeses.* 
betrays itself in her whole character. If a devotee, you will know her by a ve Chairman gave ue health of Su William Parker and the Naval Ser- 
grave, not to say sad expression of countenance ; and, as this isnot the true ‘'C®!” — remarking, that “+ it was a brave heart and clear head that ima- 
characteristic of devotional feeling, you perceive that she is struggling with the — _ the possibility of taking a whole English fleet two hundred and 
native arcaness of her disposition—which, netwithstanding, breaks out, now ty aud previously unknown.” Admiral Parker 
and thea, in a sudden gleam from her deep bright eye. At such moments you tured t od Pace ext, “ The health of Major-General Schoedde and the Mili- 
turn a saint yourself, and acknowledge, in its full power, the beauty of holiness engaged in the Chins ;” the Chairmen tughly complimenting 
Instead of the national Brogue, the Irish lady has a certain buoyancy of accent, the gallantry and disciptine by which less than 9000 men, of all arms, received 
which distinguishes her from all other women. Tis is the finer part of the the terrified and unconditional submission of a fortiied city containing more 
Irish character manifested in son! ‘This accent gives point to the most com- “than a million of inhabitants, Sur Jolin Schoedde acknowledged the toast. 
mon-place eaying, end adde wit. Todeseribe thing 20 slicht, Several others followed. Che Earl of Aberdeen and his colleagues having been 
ethereal, is impossible ; but any oue whe has enjoyed the conversaiivn of an thus saluted, the Earl took occasion to compliment Sur Heury Pottn er, and 
Irish lady of rank in London must have felt what it is. ‘There is a great deal the late Ministry Ly whom he had been appomted. “+ ‘The health of Viscount 
of character about female society uu Ireland ; ard tuis is owing to the uatural Arama: given from the Chair, drew forth Lord Palmerston’s tribute to the 
talent and liveliness of the people. We see there very little of the mawkish- lempotentiary, and a reciprocal compliment to the Ministers who had carned 
ness which so often overspreads an English party ; and are tempted more fre out policy which then predecessors had began in China, The only toast 
quently to distinguish the individuals than satisfied to class them by that insi ire e oe ry whe se = that ina single sentence, was “ Prosperity 
id, silly, no-meaning designation—young ladies. Leitch Ritchie. om phe _ on and the trade thereoi.’’ The meeting did not break up 
Srain.—The failure of Martin Zurbano’s attempt to raise the standard of 
insurrection in Spain is important, inasmuch as it certainly consolidates for some Pas. Th prea theatrical case was decided a few days “ee 
time the power of those who have grasped supreme authority in that country, royal theatre was summoned by an actress, w 
and must deter any similar attempts on the part of Spanish malcontents. We PMV® = = ~~ a he ered to put up two gas burners in her dressing 
formerly remarked that Spanish deeds rese:nble the working of hands and arms, —. poser a without two lights,” exclaimed the fair one, who was 
without heads ; this could not have been more fully exemplified than by the|/"° ow" counsel ; must have one on each side of the glass before which I 
of Prim and the insurrection of Zorbano. There was not much to augur make my arrangements tor the stage. ‘There is only one at present, so that I 
in the way of success as soon as Zurbano's name appeared the leading one can oaly see the effect on a single side, and this subjects me to all manner of 
He isa brave man, indeed, and a most active partizan. But the officers of annoyances. Sometimes! have one cheek tov pale, while the other is too red ; 
the regular army look with jealousy and mistrust upon generals who have risen |#t others, the left eye is darker than the mght ; then { have one shoulder whiter 
like Zarbano. Neither was his character calculated to inspire the citizens,| (48 | eother; | make myself twenty years old on one side, and thirty on 
however malcontent, with much confidence. ‘The Duke of Victory counted ' " other ; on the right I luok like a boarding-school miss, while Tama finish- 
amongst his military followers and friends the most revered naimes in the Span- (th — mes the other cheek. ‘T'his is insufferable.” Considering that 
ish army—men who united the purest love of freedom with the highest attr- — eauties are necessarily made up by artificial light, aod that an act- 
butes of the military character. Such names as Seoue and Lujan speak suffi- om caunot have too much of the article to be enabled to watch over the regu- 
ciently. But poor Zurbano was not one of these ; and ut is greatly to be rend a her physiogaomy, and the symmetry of lee features, the court ordered 
regretted, uot only for his own sake, but for that of all vpposed to the present, the manager to supply the nymph with the two gas-burners she petitioned for. 
military dictatorship, that either the snares of the Spanish government oF his| War-orvier, Dee 13—13th Light Drags —Sergt.-Major W. Doyle, from 
own imprudence should have lured him into the late premature and foolish out-|/the 6th Drays. tobe Cornet, without purchase, vice Hoare, promoted. 9th 
break: it is the fate of most revolutions that popular liberty should merge in [Foot—Liout.-Gen. Sir T. Arbuthnot, K C. B. from 52 Foot, to be Col. vice 
military power; and had Espartero turned his mind to the consolidation of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Johu Cameron, dec. 48 ee ts ee Dyce 


bie army at the expense of the public liberties and resources, he might have ( be Surg. vice E. M’Iver, who retises upon half-pay. 5% Foot—Major-Gea, 
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Sir E. Gibbs. K C. B. from 68th Foot, to be Col. vice Sir T. Arbuthnot, ap- ism were first taken. he was, nevertheless, a more sincere advocate and defend- 
inted to 9th Foot; the Hon. E. G. Curzon tobe Ensign, by purchase, vice er of the Church of England than many of those who were the more open and 
. who retires 55th Foot—Lieut. H. IH. Warren tobe Paymaster, vice avowed enemies of all concession. In 1825, on the appearance of Charles But- 
Daniell, dec. 68th Foot—Major-Gen C. Nicoltobe Col. vice Sir E. Gibbs, ers well-known book on the Roman Catholic Church, he addressed to that 
appointed to 52d Foot. 72d Foot—M.g@rwin, M D. to be Assiet-Surg. 73d eminent writer a series of letters, which at once drew the attention of the pub- 
‘oot—Ensign the Hon. W. J. G. Chetwynd to be Lieut. by purchase, vice lic towards him. What was more remarkable, and infinitely more valuable as 
Davis, who retires ; R. M. Hickson, tient. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 4 testimony to the ability of the letters, was thet the individual to whom they 
Chetwynd. 74th Foot—Lieut. D. Godley, from the 3d West India Regt to were addressed was himself so charmed with them that he desired and obtamed 
be Lieut. viceJ. Inman, who retires on half.pay of / 63d Foot. 80th Foot— the friendship of Dr. Phillpotts. This is almost a solitary instance of such a 
Lieut. W. Cookson to be Capt by purchase, vice Marsh, who retires; Ensign result to a controversy. 
W. W. O. St. John to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Cookson; H. W.J. A. Two years afterwards appeared his letters to Mr. Canning, attacking that 


Braham, Gent to be Ensign. by purchase, vice St. John. statesman for his tergiversaiion with respect to the Roman Catholic question. 
3d West India Regt —Lieut. P. Bolton, from half-pay 63d Foot, to be These letters are well worthy attention even at the present time. Their line 
Lieut. vice Godley. appointed to the 74th Foot of attack is bold and sarcastic without being personal y offensive, and they are 


Ceylon Rifle Keyt.—E. E. H. O'brien, M.D. to be Assist..Surg. vice written with a sustained vigour that renders the:r immediate success no matter 
Powell, appointed to the Staff; H. F. Dakers, Gent. to be Assist. Surg for surprise. ‘The prominency of the individual assailed gave edduionai im- 
vice Swettenham, appointed io the Staff portance to his assailant, who was thenceforth ranked as a first-rate man in po- 

Hospital Staff—Staff-Assist.-Surg. J. MGregor to be Staff-Surg. of the litical controversy, as he had already been esteemed to be in matters inore 

Second Class, vice D. M'Gregor, dec ; Assist -Surg. G. W. Powell, M.D. purely ecclesiastical 

from the Ceylon Rifle Regt to be Assist.-Surg, to the Forces, vice M’Gregor, In 1829, as has been said, a storm burst over his head, caused by his assent 
promoted on the Staff ; Assist. Surg. W. K. Swettenham, M. D. from the Cey- to the Emancipation Act. Like the other leading men who adbered to the 
jon Rifle Regt. to be Assist -Surg. to the Forces, vice Dyce, promoted in the policy of the Duke of Wellington at that time, he took it all very quietly, con- 
48th Foot. scious, as it would seem, that it was undeserved) He was equally quiescent 
u’ der the outery that attended his elevation to the bishopric, although the 
Whigs took occasion to deprive him of the living of Stanhope, which rendered 


THE BISHOP OF EXETER. his elevation to the see of Exeter a loss to him in a pecumiary point of view. 


More than twenty years have now elapsed since Dr. Phillpotts first attracted But in the year 1832, upon an occasion which offered itself 1a the House of 
’ Lords, he met his antagonists with a simple statement of facts. He said that 


the general observation of the leading men among his contemporaries, as one he had all ai ; 
who appeared destived to play a part more or less distinguished in the events " 7 all ng regarded emancipation as possible if accoinpamied by secur- 
of his time. uring that period he has been before the public in various cha ites ; and the Duke of Wellington emphatically confirmed his assertion. This 
racters :—as a contioversial divine—as a political writer, some would say par- vn rm of course, got rid of the charge of having abandoned his principles 
tisan—as a diocesan upholding with more or less sternness the diserpline of the pe of 
church—and as « Jegisiator taking a prominent and determined part ia almost preferment at all risks be the object of the Bishop of Exter, he has cer- 
all the great parliamentary con‘ests of ‘he age. tainly taken a very singular course, as a legislator and member of the senate, to 
A man having passed such a life must have made himself the object of much *°C¥F® it. His political career bas been marked by a singular independence 
observation. It can scarcely be matter of surprise that he has made himself —a consistency of purpose wholly irreconcilable with truckling or expediency. 
come: he hes alte to mvch esiticiom, On several great questions he has boldly stood almostalone in his opposition 
honestly intended, but which has resulted in opinons not hostile to himself, ‘© tbe tactics of the dowimant party and to the current of public opinion. The 
but decidedly adverse to his public proceedings. ‘This is notorious. But of Irish national education scheme inet with his hearty detestation and obstinate 
all those who have thus exercised their judg:nent on his career—acd they are obstruction. The Irish Church Temporalities Bill was denounced by him in 
a minority as compared with the others who admire and respect him—it would |"W¢ strongest terms. |The poor-law, adopted as it has been and defended by 
be difficult indeed to find one who would not be ready to proclaim that the the Tory party, has been from the first the object of his utter abhorrence. From 
Bishop of Excter is a man of remarkable learning and powerful abilities. fatal blows, because from so powerful an acsailant, 
His talents were developed at a very early age. le the veer 1791. when he'(” from the Bishop of Exeter. Minor insiances innumerable might be adduced 
was only fourteen years of age, and aiter he had been educated at the cuilege —_ he has stood forth as the champion of what he believed to be right, against 
school at Gioucester, of which place he isa native, 4 scholarship fell vacant at ‘™® Views o! his own party, and, above all, against the spirit of compromise and 
Corpus Christi College, Oxiord. Young Phillpotts was the youngest of six expediency to which statesmen of the present day have so universally succumb-. 
candidates, and won. He thus entered the University when most youths are It f it th the bishop’ 
searcely emancipated from the tender cares of the mother. In four years afver was necessary, in fairness, to state all these things in the bishop's favour, 
he took the degree of B.A..and obtained the chancellor's prize for a1 essay on because in all that relates to his external demeanour, looking at him as a legis- 
the influence of religious principle on the mind. He was also clected a Fellow lator, there is so much to prepossess you against him. These peculiarities have, 
of Magdalene Coilege. hus Dr. Philipotts, in the early development of his perhaps, increased the detraction of which he has been tne subject. It would 
powers, ranke with some of the most remaskable iustances of precocity on re- be almost impossible for a superficial observer to pronounce the Uishop of Ex- 
cord. Unlike them, however, he retained his distinction long after the period he deli the whether affected or natural, in 
of early youth had passed away. His mind grew with his body's growth, and whieh he delivers himse 4, he louse of zords. At first — pos oe 
the same superiority of talent which enabled nim to distance his youthful com- sit the = oe Ax po lr, a on his seventieth year he still bears 
petitors made him at no very remote period of bis after life like a formidable r ay it sof intellectual and bodily vigour. His large full eyes in their 
Opponent to some of the most distinguished men this age has produced. stoadiont ors of the thet are Ilis eyebrows, 
In the year 1829 a very violent and general clamour was raished against Dr face cans, character 
Phillpo:ts, which has insensibly affected his reputation ever since. He hed oity turehead, which is itself highly in- 
been for some years regarded as a leadit.g champion of the Protestant cause, tinged with grey, falling loose and strag- 
against the advances of Roman Catholicism on the ove hand, and infidelity on ° to mere personal and is 
the other hand. But on the introduction of the Emancipation Act it was as- * shalt. le contrast to the prim wig of the Archbishop of Canterbury or the 
certained that the measure had received his sanction; and, when so shortly of Landen. though to 
he was elevated to the bishopric, an universal vutery was raised against him. ‘d = a re yp oped int ates aes of the bishop, is well knit 
It was commenced hy a portion of the Conservative party, who denounced him hi Th, him of 
as having sold his principles for ecclesiastical preferiment ; aud it was cunningly , 36 SUSE 
and unscrupulously taken up by the Whigs, who saw an opportunity thereby promising boldness of some of his opinions and the vigour of his language, and ek. 
of damaging the political character of a powerful antagonist. From that ume whien stooping person, | 
forward this calumny has more or less influenced the estimation 1 which the e bowed head, the soft insinuating voice, the abasement of manner, the pro- Ta 
bishop has been held : so much so that the determined course since taken by ‘testation by the whole outward as weil as inward mao of a sense of his utter a. | 
him against the Irish Education echeme, the Irish Church Bill, and the Poor- Unworthiness—that you canuot reconcile the two. Such power of intellect can ae 
lows 06 denice for and a. patch up, as Scarcely exist without a consciousness, and how can there be such a conscious- 
it were a damaged reputation _ ” * "ness without at least the portion of self-esteem which ordinarily falls to the lot 
dt De. ofman’ The language denotes a lofty and determined purpose ; the manner, 
this charge. [t would seem that throughout his lile he has been a man to ad- tone, aud bearing ostentatiously assert a degree of humility which in the vul- 
here to principle at the expense of his own personal advancement. Indeed a 3 mind is only associated with a high and designing pride. ‘The adumurers 
more rational charge against him would be that he has pushed this high moral of his talents and integrity of purpose remark these deiects of manner with re- 
cone ob te hate the ridicule of + his enemies seize on them with exultation. His contemporaries in the 
diseenters and free-thinkers as a sort of thon militant. But to return to the,| 2008 Of Peers sometimes take a malicious pleasure in provoking him, that 
imputation of time-serving. Let us see what em life ee oom ihe may be betrayed into retaliation. If he is stung, however, they usually 
fe left hun a Fellow of College at Oxford. In 1804 he married a niece of /fnd he can reprove without passion ; which leads to the inference that this 
Lady Eldon, and, of course, thereby forfeited his fellowship. Having pre.||oumulity of manner is either the index of some peculiarity of mind not usually 
— : 4 De Cys) developed in men of such active intellect and strong principles, or an invete- 
viously taken orders, he was nominated on the recommendation of Dr. Cyril ; 
Jackson, to the headship of Hertiord College. This, for a young man now rate habit of which the bishop is not conscious, and which 1 would now be too 
thirty years of age, and with ne ascertamed position, must have been regarded late to attempt to abandon. LORGNETTE, 
as being at once an honour and an object of ambition. To attain it he would Pons Gee Mationah tenattiamnese 
have been likely to dispen-e with any extreme scruples of conscience, shold | : , 
THE TREATY WITH CHINA, 


such arise, as so many men appointed to high university stations had done be |, 
The Treaty between the United States and China being yet under the seal 


fore him. What was the conduct of the young divine? He declined the 
tempting promotion, because be could not conscientiously subscribe to the of confidence, which bas been removed from the greater part of the documents 
statutes of the college. At che age to which he had then reached the mind is ‘cominunicated with the Treaty to the Senate, we have selected from those do- 


usually formed for life; and such an act, under such circumstances, may rea- cuments for immediate publication the following paper, which, for all practical 
sonably be held to be a key to character. jases, will be more interesting te our readers than even the ‘Treaty itself, be- 
In a short time after he distinguished himself by his defence of the then Bishop jcause it gives our Minister's own views of the character aud bearings of the 


of Durham (Dr. Shute Barrington), to whom he was chaplain, against some! Treaty. 


> 


aspersions by Dr. Lingard. In 1809 he was made a prebendary of Durham | From Mr. Cushing to the Secretary of State. 

and also obtained a parish there. He continued in the active discharge of hi _ Macao, July 5, 1844. 
duties till, in 1819, he received the rich living of Stanhope—so rich ws to be) Sir,—TI have the honor to enclose to you acopy of the treaty of Wang Hiya, 
superior in revenue to some of the bishoprics. ‘jas signed on the 3d inst. 


e had already become known to the leading scholars of the day as aman | On examining this document, you will find in the first plece, that, in the de- 
of remarkable abilities ; he was now to appear in a more public and prominent |scription of the contracting parties, the language of the stipsiations, and the 
character. Although he had for mary years held the opinion that Roman |mode of execution, the style of periect equality between the Uvited states and 
Catholic emancipation might be granted provided full secunties for Protestant-||China has been sedulously observed ; and 1 may add, that thie has been care 
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fully attended to in the Chinese as well as in the Euglish duplicate of the | Fifteenth —Heretofure, no Government (except Russia) has beld direct com- 

treaty. _| Manieation with the Court of China. At the present time, even the British 
You will perceive, m the second place, that this treaty contains many provi-| Government does not hold correspondence with the Court of Peking. 1 in- 

sions which are not embraced either in the English treaty of Nankin, or in the) sisted upon and obtained a provision fog, communications between the two 

treaty supplementary thereto, which comprehends the tariff and the commercial) Governments. 

regulations The article of the treaty does not specify to whom communication from the 
First —The tariff is amended, by the reduction of the duties on some arti United States shall be addressed, it being left to the discretion of the American 

cles of American production, and by fixing, with greater precision, what goods’ Government to elect whom i: will address, not excepting the Emperor. 


are contraband, or subjects of monopoly. Upon this point I shali make you a separate communication, with reference 
There is nothing in the English treaties to Jimit the power of the Emperor in| as well to its importance as for the porpose of indicating the parties at Court 
the exclusion of articles of import or export. | whom it will be most convenient for the Secretary of State to address, when 


Tous he might render all commercial privileges nugatory, by prohibiting the occasion shail arise. 
exportation of tea end silk, and the importation of cotton or cotton fabrics; or Sixteenth —In regard to opium, which is not directly mentioned in the Eng- 
he might obstruct the commerce in these or any other articles, by making them, lish treaties, it is provided by the treaty of Wang Hiya, that citizens of the 
the subjects of close monopoly, as is now the case with salt. United States engaged in this or any other contraband trade shall receive no 
This is guarded against in the treaty of Wang Hiya, by making the objects protection from the American Government, ner shall the flag of the United 
of contraband and monopoly a matter of stipulation between the Governments. States be abusively employed by other nations as a cover for the violation of 
And no modifications of the tariff are to be made without the consent of the the laws of China Upon this point, also, | shall have occasion to address you 
United States. ‘ in a separate despatch. 
Second.—By the English treaties, the Consul is security for the payment of I have thus, in a brief manner, indicated some of the peculiar provisions of 
duties, and is bound to prosecute for all infractions of the revenue laws of the treaty. 
China. This is to transfer to the British Government the office and respons! | Many of them are new and important. 
bility of paying duties, which involves much of regulation and of form in the Some of the English newspapers have commented rather boastfully upon the 
prosecution of trade, which experience has already shown to be inconvenient to jfact that the English arms had opened the ports of China to other nations, and 
the subjects as well as the Government of Great Britain. All this is avoided at the same tume have, with flippant ignorance, ridiculed the idea of a mission 
in the treaty of Wang Hiya, by making the duties payable in cash, which is) from the United States to do that which (it was said) had been already done by 
perfectly acceptable tu the merchant, and in accordance with the course of bu-| | Engiand. 
siness in China. ant |, I ascribe all possible honor to the ability displayed by Sir Henry Pottinger in 
Third.—Ngw provision is made in the amplest manner for the trade, from) China, and to the success which attended his negotiations ; aud | recognise the 
port to port, in China | debt of gratitude which the United States and all otver nations owe to England 
A ship which, having touched at Canton, has there paid tonnage duties. and for what she has accomplished in China. From ail this much benefit has accrued 
discharged a part of her cargo, may proceed with the residue to avy other port, to the United States. 
in China, without being subject to the payment of tonnage duty asecondtime: But, in return the treaty of Wang Hiva, in the new provisions it makes, 
aud goods which have been landed, and paid duty at one of the ports of China, confers a great benefit on (he commerce of the British empire ; for the supple- 
may, at any time, be re-exported to any other port of China, without being mentary English treaty stipulates that any uew privileges conceded by China 
subject to any furtherduty. ‘This latter provision is equivalent to a warehousing) to other nations shall be enjoyed also by England, and tuere is a similar provi- 
system for all the coast of China. | sion in the treaty of Wang Hiya; and thus, whatever progress, either Govern- 
Fous th.— Due provision is made for the recognition and personal dignity and) ment makes in opening this vast empire to the influence of foreign commerce, 
security of consuls, or any other officers whom the Government of the United is forthe common good of each other and of all Christendom 
States may see fit to appoint for the superintendence of our trade in China. | The details on the tariffare not yet completed, and some incidental questions 
Fifth —In regard to the payment of duties, various provisions are inserted, remain to be arranged. : 
for the convenience of our commerce, with respect to the mode of payment, | shall dispose of these matters as soon as possible, in order to transmit the 
and among others, that merchandise may be janded from time to time, as may treaty, and all the correspondence. and various other particulars of the negotia- 
be convenient, duty being paid on the articles only when they are landed ; and tion, in season, if possible, to be laid before the Senate at the opening of the 
that vesse!s may, within a limited time, depart, if they please, without break- next session of Congress. 


ing bulk. || Iam, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
Sizth.—Citizens of the United States are to have all accommodation at’ Hon. Joun Neuson, &c. ©. CUSHING. 
each of the five ports, not only as heretofore in the construction of dwelling- | 
houses and magazines, but also of churches, cemeteries and hospitals . ‘ 
Seventh.— Provision is made for the employment, by Americans, of persons | VERY LATE FROM MEXICO. 
to teach the language of the empire ; and the purchase of books is legalized: + We are indebted to the courtesy of Mr Tripler, a passenger in the sehr. F. 


it having been the custom heretofore for the Chinese Government to persecute |A. Brown, arrived yesterday from Havana, for the information which follows : 
and oppress such of its subjects as either gave instruction or sold books to for- Mr. T. left Vera Cruz for Havana on the 2d instant, in the British mail 
eigners in China: which circumstance has been a great obstacle to the study steamer Dee, which vessel reached Havana on the 7th instant. Acthe last ac- 
of the languages in China, and the acquisition of the means of satisfactory in- cou-ts, Santa Anna was at Sau Mortin de Sesmoluca, about four leagues from 
tercourse with its Government. Puebla, wich a force of about 6000 men, mostly mounted on horses taken from 

Eigth. All \mericans in China are to be deemed subject only to the juris- the mhabitants Gen Paredes be ng in close pursuit with an army of 9000 
dicticn of their own Government, both in criminal matters and in questions of men, but maneuvering and avoiding a conflict, as a matter of policy, as Santa 
civil right Auna’s forces were daily decreasing, on accowat of desertions from his ranks, 

I shail have occasion hereafter to enter into these subjects somewhat in de | while General P was rapidly acquiri. g strength. 
tail, and to suggest to the President the expediency of recommending to Cun |, The city of Mexico had been we'll fortified, and every precaution taken to 
gress the enactinent of laws in this relation, applicable not only to Americans, prevent or repel an assauit The aqueducts had been opened, and the mole 
in China but in Turkey and elsewhere in Asia, where Americans (10 common, which surrounds the city filled with water, and there was a force of some 30 - 
with Europeans,) are in like manner exempt from the jurisdiction of ihe local 000 armed citizens prepared to defend it 
Government. At Vera Cruz, also, fortifications were in process, aod the citizens were arm- 

Ninth —Citizens of the United States in China, and every thing appertaining, ng. ‘Ibe steamer Montezuma left Vera Cruz a short time before the Dee, 
to them, are placed under the special protection of the Chinese Government, %ound to Campeachy for troops, and reinforcements were also expected from 
which engages to defend them from all insult and injury |, Alvarado and Tlacatalpan. 

If the Chmese authorities neglect their duty in this respect, they of course A decree had been issued by the Mexican Congress declaring Santa Anna a 
become responsible for all consequences, on complaint being made to the Gov- traitor and an outlaw, and authorising any one who may meet with him to take 
eroment of the Unned States. ; his life. Measures had also been adopted to; revent his escape by guarding 

In part executivn of this, and other corresponding provisions of the treaty, the different seaports and other outlets, and it is believed that he must even- 
particular arrangements are in train for the furth r security of citizens of the ‘ually be captured. <A person named Arrellano, an individual in the interest of 
Unued States residing in Canton, of which a report will be made to you in due Santa Anna, with additional contidential correspondence, had been taken, and 
ume. it was supposed he would be executed. 

Tenth. —The vessels of the United States are tocome and go freely between , Mr. Tripler states that the whole country is in a state of the utmost con- 
the p rts of China, aad those of any other country with which China may bap- tus on—robberies of travellers were committed daily, and he himself was twice 
pen to be at war, in full security, not only for the ship, but for all descriptions, stripped of whatever was valuable about him, in his progress through Mexico, 
of merchardise : the neutrality of our flag, and every thing it covers, being es-| but withvut indignity being offered to his person. It 1s the opinion of Mr. T., 
pecially guarantied. irom what he could learn, that the new government would be as much if not 

Eleventh —Provision is made for the protection and relief of vessels stranded) more virulently opposed to the annexation of Texas as the former, and states 
ov the coast of China or driven by any sort of vis major into whatever port of, that Americans are held in great abhorrence, and receive frequent insults at 
(hina ; and also for the restitution of property taken by pirates in the seas of the hands of the Mexicans. Charleston Courier, Jan. 18. 
China. 

Twe!fth —Equality in correspondence between civil or military and naval) 
officers of the United States and those of China is stipulated, as also the obser- emearecy ; 
vance of all courtesy and respect in the correspondence between individual! THE ANGLO AMERIC \ N 
citizens of the United States aud officers of the Chinese Government. i i i e 

Thirteenth.—No presents are to be demanded of either Government by the — eee 
her. 

The usage among Asiatic States of giving and receiving presents has been) = —== : : = < 
the source of great inconvenience to the United States in those cases even | TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS AND TO THE PUBLIC 
where it bas been a mere matter of courtesy. But, as the receipt of presents | ; 
by the Chinese Goverament has always hitherto been assumed by the latter as The Proprietors of The Anglo American beg leave to state that, ever anxious 
an act of tribute on the part of the Government making such presents, it seem-))6 make this Journal as complete in its plan, and as generally tending to Prac. 


b 

tical Utility its objects as they can devise, they have just made arrangements 

Fourteenth. —Ships of = of the hovene | States —- commanders are for incorporating herewith Tne American Journal of Fine Arts, and that from 
at all times to be courteously received in the ports of China. 

It seemed to me that such a provision would secure to our ships of war all henceforth there will be a distinct and ample department allotted to this subject, 
such access to the ports of China as may be needful, either for their own relief |which will be strengthened by the assistance of able, experi d, and zealo 
or for the protection of the merchant ships and citizens of the United States; __. \ y . a 
while it would be inconvenient to go so far as the English have done, and poem on the The rapidly growing, ond me 
gage to keep a ship of war at all times in each of the five ports of China, jturing taste on these important topics evidently calls for some organ of commu 
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nieation upon them, and it is hoped that The Anglo American will be found tu||it would not now be questioned, although there ano p postions which cannot be 


supply it in a satisfactory degree. We open it forthwith, and shall lay ourselves) Very reasonably defended ; but that insufficiency of defence has grown out of 


out for every facility that can be offered in furtherance of the important objects) as the 
i ian “ol see w 
intended.in the design. We hopnte present beth epecimences art, and ack to mere which have so long been thrown into disuetude. 
communications thereon which may be substantially usefel, aud we earnestly! Of the points in dispute more than one is absolutely ridiculous, one is abso- 
invite the co-operation of all who shall be impressed with convictions of the) late in au unseemly degree, avd one is completely an old superstition. We 
service to be rendered to art, to elegance, to refinement, and to general a | hot now go into the consideration of these several subjects, but may well 
provement in the loftier qualities of the mind and intellect. ste deep ine that they should be made to act as firebrands in the chureh, 
We thee in Gall: estructive of Christian charity, tending to schism, injatious to the hierarchy, 
|;sowing the seeds of sectarianism, bringing religion itself into contempt, caus- 
week and thenceso:th regularly. jing continual disputes, heart-burnings, and social enmity, and all for what? For 
—— matters of form which have become obsolete, and which want the revisiog 
We copy: from the daily Journals a highly interesting letter from Mr. Cosh ' nands of grave, deliberate, authoritative, and prudent Divines. With all our 
ing, the U. S. Minister to China, accompanying the Treaty made by him in be-, searts and with our best wishes, let us have an uniform Liturgy and Rubrics, 
half of his country with the Celestial empire. Jt is important in every view of| but let them be framed upon experience and sound judgment. The Dean and 
its subject, foz it uot only gives details of a greatly enlarged field of action for||Chapter of Exeter have addressed the Primate of all England for the purpose 
commerce,—which of itself is productive to increased benefit and convenience [of getting a Convocation to settle the matters in question ; we do not know the 
to both parties—but it is also one of the triumphs of civilization over barbar-/ law of the case accurately, but eccording to our notion, the first movement of 
ism. The mutual equality which it is compelled to acknowledge, is a principle ||His Grace of Canterbury, if he desire to promote such a Convocation will be 
which is sure to be acted upon, and there )s an end for ever of the absurd as-| to address Her Majesty, as Supreme Head of the Anglican Church, tocall such 
sumption of dignity with which the monarchs of the great Empire have so) | ineeting and give it instructions in the form of a Message, to proceed in the 
long clothed themselves. ‘The flood-gates of general intercourse are now wide'y| premises, without which Message or instruction we believe the Bishops have 
thrown open, never more to be effectually closed and the hundreds of millions/wot power to act. We do not insist on this notion, but believe it to be as we 
of China will gradually jearn to estimate their position truly, with regard to the llnave di seribed. 
rest of the world. Besides all this we believe them to be an acute and ing “|| We do not comeide very trequently in either the Church or the State poliey 
nious people ; their faculties will be called into enlarged exercise, aud the world) of the Bishop of Exeter, but we think highly of Lis honesty in both cases ; and 
at large and themselves in particular will reap the benefit of it. Mr. Cushing’s| we are not a little pleased to find that, although he is frm for upholding pre- 
description of his proceedings and his brief account of the particular services | scribed ubservances, he would not have bis clergy place themselves in direct 
he has effected are lucid and satisfactory ; yet we cannot help expressing some} |and violent opposition to the prejudices and habits of their parishioners ; but 
surprise that a public minister, exercising so important a mission, should con ‘rather that they should attract the good-will and respect of the laity, and so 
descend in a State paper to animadvert on the unauthorised remarks of a por- sradually restore as they may the broken parts of the ancient reformed diseip- 
tion of the English press, or indeed of any press. ‘The Editors to whom he! line. We have fallen in with a clever biographical sketch of this Right Re- 
alludes may or may not have “ commented rather boastfully ’’ on the subject verend Prelate, and as we have more than an indistinct personal recollection of 
of the diplomatic operations of their own ministers; they may or may not have) Dr. Phillpotts when he was the possessor of a Golden Prebend in the See of 
ridiculed “in flippant ignorance’ the mission from the United States to China ;| Durham, and can bear witness to the respect in which he was held as an indi- 
but what bas such unauthorised and unimportant a class to do with the A meri-| vidual in those days, we insert it in our columns of to-day, in the belief that it 
can Plenipotentiary’s report to the official organ of bis government, concerning will be found interesting, and to mark our distinction between the public and 
the fulfilment of his mission? In this respect the,minister forgot for 4 momen\, che private man. 
the dignity of his position , in all else his communication is satisfactory, and) ‘The next subject which passes upon public attention in England is one upon 
does credit to his diplomatic talents aud judgment. | which the most chimerical proyects are everywhere formed, in every eountry ; 
that namely of giving sufficieut employment to the labouring portion of the 
‘The re'igious world we are sorry to perceive are even running mad upon dis-, community, together with remuneration enough to enable them to enjoy the 
putes respecting matters which all parties admit to be uon-essential to salva-) necessaries and some of the conveniences of life. ‘This is indeed well deserv- 
tion, but which they contest as eagerly as if the eternal happiness of mankind) |\ing of consideration in both a moral and social point of view, but we great- 
were based upon them. ‘Tlie more important points of controversy which the ly fear the inefficacy of legislation inthe case. Labour and commodity are so 
Tractarian writers put forth, ard which so seriously threatened the Reformed, completely in the same predicament, that it is as hard and unjust to place 
Charch, are in a great measure frowned down by bo:h argument and authority,, tye one under restriction as the other. Labour will always be paid in propor- 
and although far from dead they are impotent to formidable harm ; besides) tion to demand and skill, legislate and stipulate how we may ; and, whilst it 
which they were not of a factious but of a geveraily conscientious nature On the! may always be useful and beneficial more or less, to stimulate benevolent fee!- 
part of the mistaken propounders,wio therefore took no dishonest measures for) ngs and liberal action in those who have the means to be generous, it will be 
the propagation of their errors ; consequently as “ Magna est veritas ef pree’-\ found prejudicial, even to those whose cause is advocated, to interpose legal 
lent,” they have not been able to stand the test of serutiay vor the force of regulations ov the labour and its reward which may be the objects of solicitude. 
public opinioa, and they retire into the bosoms of the individuals who cherish) pri, aie acts of generosity on the one hand, and individual pradence and indus- 
them, where toleration demands that they should remain undisturbed by dissent yo the other, must act unrestrained. The English papers, more especially 
from without. of the Radical order are beginning to exclaim against the Allotment system as 
But, from Dogmata, disputants have settled upon Ordinances, Rubrics, and |), fallacy, because forsooth it may occasionally happen that « labouring man has 
Vestments. They are turning their attention from the “ inside of the cup and got into good wages, aud cultivates flowers instead of cabbages ; but it should 
of the platter,” and are only solicitous about adorning them without, they oe recollected that the object of that system isnot sol-/y for the supply of the 
have measurably left off the considerations of “ law, judgment, merey, anc poor man’s kitchen ; it is intended also as a healthy and pleasant recreation to 
faith,’’ and are intent opon paying “tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin,’ iin after the ordinary route of his daily labours ; itis to afford him rational 
they are disposed to “ strain at a goat.” We have disputatious concerning the|igejight as well as 4 portion of food, to nourish in bin a simp'e and laudable 
place where the minister of God, the especial organ of the congregation, | onde in successiul cultivation to waprove luis taste, to cheer his spirits, to be a 
shall lift up their hearts to the Most High Giod,—in what direction he shail turn) place of quiet vecasional resort to his family, to be a tranquil scene to him, and 
when he offers up the devout prayers of luimself and ail those whose mouth- to sweeten jife as much by communicating serenity and content, as by filling 
piece he is,—considerations as to a forced alins from the congregation at rach ihe culinary vessel. Not but that the latter is of importance to a poor man 
successive Sabbath,——disputes as to whether the minister or the clerk shall give) wich 4 large family, but the former is nut to be forgotten, We trust there are 
out the psalm or hymn to be sung,—and awfal contests on the necessity of lmany who kuow that when the domestic circle is a happy one, the actual wants 
wearing a Surplice in the Pulpit ‘lare cousiderably reduced. 
“We know that these are non-essentials,”’ say one party, * and we do but) 
stand up to maintain the uniformity of worship prescribed in the Rubries of the) The profusion of honours and compliments paid to the Ex-Governor-Gener- 
Reformed Church ; we do so, because we know the danger of innovation, be-| al of India, almost led us to fear that Suc Henry Pottinger and Ais services in 
cause the impunity of one little enlargement or of one little omission, leads to, the East would be thrown uito the shade, if net forgotten. We are glad, how- 
another ; and thus, gradually, perhaps imperceptibly, the whole order becomes, ever, to find that whilst the Court was so occupied with the Earl of Ellenbo- 
overturned and vital principles themselves may be covertly attacked. We do rough, the British merchants and the country at large were equally intent upon 
this in order to watch vigilantly the purity of our ordinances and discipline’! /honouring obvious and important merit, in the person of the late British Pleni- 
even as the Jews of Old watched the Holy text. counting the letters and words) potentiary in China. Sir Henry Pottinger has received, among numerous other 
in each division and subdivision,to guard against either interpolation, alteration, ‘testimonials im honour of him, a complunentary address signed by wore than 
or elisiuon. This is our motive, and the experience of all ages confirms us in) 150 of the leading mereantile houses of England—nay of the world—and has 
: | attended a banquet, givea on his account, at which upwards of 300 of those 


so salutary a vigilance.’ 
But the answer is a simple one; * You cannot maintain that which has al.!/Merchant Princes were present, besides many of the nobrity and gentry, among 


ready given way. The strict adherence to the Rubrics has been relaxed so) whom were the prescut aud late Secretaries of State for the Coiowal Depart 
long that it is morally impossible to revive it. There is not a Bishop now on) nent, We have given a very brief notice of that banquet in our news cu- 
the Bench who has not deviated from it in general practice, nor was there one lumns, but what we chiefly admire in the conduct of the actnal and of the ex- 
of their immediate predecessors who was not in the same predicament. Had) minister is the absence of all political feeling in their speeches 7 Lord Aber- 
perfect uniformity been constantly insisted on, and its practice steadily enforced, deen complimenting Lord Palmerston for bemg the means of bringing Sir Hen- 
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ty Pottinger into so important a position in the Public Serviee, and Lord Pa!-| accounts to have a run, we shall attempt briefly todescribe it. Mr. Allswallow 
merston disclaiming any personal merit in making such a selection, avowing| (Nickinson) a credulous Millionaire always intent upon some new project, has a 
that he did so on account of strong recommendations of Sir Henry's fitness for parcel of workmen engaged in digging « well ; these in the course of their la. 
the duties assigned to him, Lord Palmerston not having at that time, the ad- bours bring up Truth (Miss Taylor) who is well known to have that kind of 
vantage of any personal acquaintance whatever, with him. We hope and trust habitation, She addresses the rich projector, lends him her Mirror, which ena- 
tbat these honours conferred by his fellow subjects will be promptly followed bles him to distinguish between appearances ard facts, and afterwards accom- 
by others from the Government. Jt is rumoured by the bye, that Sir Henry panies him in his researches. Armed with this “ true reflector,” he visits the 
will be appointed to the Embassy at Stamboul | notorious Mr. Puff (Walcott) who is the inventor of patent safes, quack medi- 


A novel hypothesis has lately been started by Dr. Wigan, upoa * The Du- 
ality of the Mind,” and to say the least of it, it has the merit of being both in-) 
genious and plausible. We are however far too little acquainted with Physi-. 
ology in general, or of the cerebral faculties in particular, to venture an opinion: 
upon a subject so new and so important. But it is highly interesting to the 
reflecting mind, and it has been propounded in the language and style of one 
who has sufficiently pondered the matter to enable him to speak perspicuously 
thereon ; judging by our own rivetted attention to the paper, we can imagine 
the interest it may convey tu the minds of others, our own readers for example, 
and have therefore given it a place among others of today. To speak the 
truth we should be heartily glad to find it worthy of animadversion, and should 
like to insert the sentiments of some one competent to comment on Dr. Wi 
gan’s paper. Whilst in acommendatory humour, we may as well endeavour 
to draw particular attention to another lecture of that able naturalist Prof 
Rymer Jones, which will be found in another place ; this gentleman has been 
eminently wseful in his generation, not on!y by the many important and novel | 


facta which he has communicated, but also by the beauty and dignity of his|' 


style, and the elevated tone of morality and feeling which breathes throughout 
his lectures. 

*,* We take the liberty to correct, on our own responsibility, what may 
probably otherwise cause a misappreleusion relative to the Annual Ball of the. 
St. George's Society of this city, which wall take place at Niblo’s on Valen 
tine’s Eve. Happening to look over the advertisements in a daily paper, we! 
perceived a list of the Balls which are tv ve given at Nuiblo’s, and amongst 
them we perceived * The St. George's Society, in aid of Widows and Or-| 
phans.” One of the benevoleut objects of the Society at all umes is the aid of 
widows and orphans, but let it not be understood that ¢/:s Ball is for such an 
object : it is merely the Third Annual Ball of the Society, for which the mem- 
bers and such friends as may please to join in the festivities will purchase 
tickets in the usual manner. ‘The Society have already made an appeal vo the 
public in aid of the Charity, which met with a glorious response, and we ven- 
ture to say that it was never dreamt of, to make a second appeal in the same! 
season. 

New Yor« Society or Lirerature —The second Anniversary of this So.) 
ciety was celebrated ou Thursday evening last, at Palmo’s Opera House, and’ 
was attended by a most crowded audience. We regret to say that we were 
more disappointed than pleased with the exercises of the evening, for, although: 
there were two or three of the orators who acquitted themselves well, there, 
were others of this Society of Literature who were tco obviously ignorant of 
the grammatical structure aud even of the ordinary pronunciation of their mo- 
ther tongue. The exercises were preceded by Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Shimeall. 


The President. Mr. R. G Campbell, then addressed the meeting, stating the), 


objects of the Society and its progress to the present time. The speech was: 
a sensible one, so far as we could make it out, but his delivery was s0 exceed-, 
ingly rapid that we lost much of what he sad. A beautiful oration on “ The 
Spirit of the Soul *’ was delivered by Mr. SS. Norten ; it was true in its) 
feeling and in perceptions of the movements of the Soul, as described by him ; 
it was classical in its style, and the delivery was graceful with appropriate sub- 
dued action. We were charmed with it, and—the audience received 11 coldly. 

The Valedictory address was an impressive one, in good taste, and put to- 

her in a style of plain common sense until the peroration, when the orator’s, 
fos took flight and became lost in clouds of metaphor and simile, causing) 
the speech to lose much of its value; the speaker was Mr. N. Quackenbos. 


cines, restoratives, et id genus omne, with which human credulity is so often 
played upon ; in the midst of each ebullition of Mr. Puff's braggadocia, Al’- 
swallow pulls out the Mirror of Truth, which unconsciously makes Puff contra- 
dict himself and disclose his iinposture. ‘There is some humour in this idea, 
and a good deal of mirth is excited in the autience, particularly as they do not 
fail to make personal application of each ludicrous incident. T'ruth then dis- 
plays before him several Tableaux, each of which is intended to be either an 


expose of some imposture, or the ridicule of some extravagence now or lately 


practised in society. 

The first of these is a representation of a group Gipsies, and in a corner of 
the foreground a gentleman plainly dressed, who is balf hid and wholly separated 
from the group. The Gipsies sing the celebrated chorus in ‘ The Bohemian 
Gurl,” and then Truth informs her companion, that Balfe stole the motsf, which 
in reality was composed twenty years before by the German who is hid as just 
described, and who is called upon to sing the orginal air and words. The 
second Tableau represents a scene supposed to have taken place lately at the 
Italian opera, where it is said that upon a wreath being thrown upon the stage, 
the principal Soprano took it up and with infinite narvete and a:madlilite offer- 
ed it to the principal Cuntralfo, who, uot to be outdone in generosity resolutely 
refused it, msisting it was intended for the fair Soprano, and tus matter re- 
‘mained unseitled till the close of the scene, when immediately the very con- 
verse ensued, each insisting upon her own right to the wreath, and a hard pull- 
ing aud tugging took place, which terminared wm the destruction of the unfor- 
tunate wreath, though the superior physique of the Cont, alto enabled ber to carry 
off the Spolia Whether founded in fact or im fiction this was a ladi- 
crous scene, and not a little heightened by accessorial figures, among which was 
one representing The Public with a veil before ius eves. The thud Tableau 
represents a Violinist with a Bull's head, playing 4 Solo and wearing an apron 
with the word ** Niagara” upon it. The application of this is too broad to be 
mistaken, and Truth intorms Mr Allswaillow of the several effects intended in 
the musical passages, these Lbe:ny played under the stage by aa ingenious friend, 
Mr. Marks ‘Tie fourth Tableau represents the Bowery Amplutheatre, with 
the Equestrian exercises in full operation. This was vociferously applauded 
and was exlubuted a second time. 

By this ume Mr. Allswallow's curiosity has become quite outrageous ; he 
demands of Truth if she believes in Mesmerism ; she demurs to reply, but 
brings to hun 4 prefessor of the Science ; the millionaire is put into Mesmeric 
sleep, and is carried therein to the year 1945. We by no means approve of 
this part of the performance, being highly absurd, and not conveying any point 
whatsoever, it also savours of the only defect of the ‘ 1940” which has ever 
\proved a drawback to that clever piece, being an invasion of the relations be- 
tween man aod women with regard to social order. Truth at length breaks 
this sleep, and brings him to a rustic scene in which she says she “ vest loves 
to dwell,’ and here the piece concludes. 

The scenes and the tableaux of “* The Mirror of Truth” are capital, the music 
is well selected and arranged by Mr. Loder, there is much point and smartness 
in severa! of the incidents— ouly that some of these are too salient ; but the dia- 
logue—we dare not say * versitication’’—is execravly bad. Fortunately it iv 
for the woast part overlooked in the amusement of the scenes and of the action. 
We have no objection to the ludicrous nur even to doggrel if there be but 
smartness in either, but we must say that what we had the misfortune to listerm 
to on this occasion was bad without one redeeming point in mitigation. 


Literarp Notices. 


Harper's Biste.—The Seventeenth num- 


The concluding exercise was the recital of a poem by Mr A. Wheeler; its, 5¢r of this fine work is now before the Public, and we understand that the 
title was “ ‘The Age,” and its object was to satirize the follies of the hour. It) Publishers will push it forward to completion with all convenient speed. They 
began with sentiment and seriousness, but soon dashed into the ludicrous and) wij] have the thanks of thousands who are eager to possess themselves of so 
the scorching style of ridicule, in which he was often very happy aud caused) excellent an edition of the Sacred Scriptures. 
repeated bursts of laughter and applause, as he struck at foibles and weakness ag eeiey awp SINGLE —By T'S. Arthur —New York . Harper & Brothers. 
es that admit no other mode of cure. | —The author of this little treatise must be greatly in earnest on the subject of 
From kind regard to other young men who apparently have been actuated! domestic relations. He has already treated ow other branches of the same sub- 
by the morai praiseworthy motives in joming this association.and who may here-. ject, such as “ Sweethearts and Wives.” “Lovers and Husbands,” &c., and 
after greatly improve, we forbear to censure in detai) what we nevertheless, hie convey most useful lessons. 


could not admire, but we must say that we have got to the extent of oar approv-|| Dictionary or Sureican anp Mepicat Terms, by David Meredith Reese, 
New York, Langley. We have nv doubt that this little ‘ Hand- book” 


al. We have yet much to say on this matter, in the abstract as well as in re-|| 
will be found especially and greatly useful to Medical Students, for whom it 
seems chiefly intended. It is small enoogh to be carried in the pocket of a 


proceed upon it more at large. 

\vest, and can conveniently be consulted on any sudden emergency ; but it is 
jnot without its uses to general readers, who may not always be ready when 
‘terms of medical science are introduced in discourse or writing. 

Parx Tu&atee.—This house is closed as regards the regular theatre, dur-| Tye Dovay Bia.x—Nos 17 and 18. New York, Edward Dunigan & Co. 
ing the next two months, but it will be opened for Equestrian Performances on The publication of this edition of the Scriptures is now proceeding rapidly ; 


_ : |!and so close in the case of published numbers are these publishers to their en- 
Wednesday night, by Messrs. Welsh and Co.; they are said to have a cap. 


ro both in numbers and skill, and doubtless will have their full share of competition between them, although the two editions are mainly intended for 
public patronage. very different readers. 

Bowery THearre.—The Battle of Austerlitz’’ bas been exceedingly well Coptann's Dictionary of Practical, —Edited by Charles A. 
received here twice during the current week, as have also the never failing fa- Lee, M.D.—New York: Henry G. Langley.—This is the third number of this 
vorite “Beauty and the Beast,” and the new drama of “Claude Gower.” able work under the supervision of an industrious and judicious editor, who 
The zealous care of the manager we are giad to find is repaid by the steady likewise enriches it with his own annotations and enlargements. It is published 


stream of success which marks the character of his labours. Maw Balers 
Mitcuet.’s Orymric Tutatee.—A new piece has been brought out here Was: ©. in“ Harmony” 
called * The Mirror of Truth,” which is at once an extravaganza and a satire mere 


with those of the author, though his may be very honest in purpose, Qur 
on peculiarities and recen: occurrences in New York. As it is likely on many}ipart therefore is done in making this announcement. 


Che Drama. 


| 

| 

| 
| 
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ARTS. 


DEPARTMENT THE FINE 


After mature deliberation, consequent u what eniey atiashit be termed a quence is, a young man, the moment he finds plenty of money rewarding his 
demand on the part of numerous 4 we have determined. plome likely to back two 
_*years uire a know of form, or the essent 

to add a distinct feature to it to be considered Tue Derartuent or THE Fine) * darting is a great yy 4 
Arts; but, as the Editor was already engaged upon a similar duty in a work) friends, and his little cousins ; gets plenty to do, grows a fine boy, raises his 
lately commenced on those subjects, it was considered that he would necessa- PT'ce, and gets a deal more! He comes to London—money rolls in—be paints 
rily have to repeat himself if both these works should be continued. Webave * lucky bit of a lord chief-justice. a native of his town—a house is taken—a 


gallery built !—generals and admirals, lords and ladies, dowagers and beauties, 
therefore made arrangements with the Proprietors of The American Journal of) Crowd his rooms, and there is something so exquisitely delightful in this suc- 


Fine Arts, by which they relinquished it in our favor, and it becomes henceforth) cessful interchange of sympathies, that can you wonder that our hero looks 
incorporated with this Journal. This department then will stand spart from with contempt on Michael Angelo, who spent twelve years in dissection—while 


every other, and we are happy to inform our readers and the public that we are| he, our little darling has jumped into rank and fortune without dissecting at 
flattered with the promise of effective aid from the pens of experienced artists all’ Our darting at last becomes a great man (for there is nothing excites the 
p a - "|| gratitude of the human being so much as being successfully painted) ; ridicules 


scholars,and critics,in every branch of The Fine, Ornamental, and Useful Arts high art at the tables of the great, quizzes the poverty of its professors to their 
The Editor professes hunself strongly imbued with a love of all that pertains) wives, blights by a sneer every feeling for its public encouragement at a minis- 

to them, and enthusiastically devoted to the encouragement of them ; he has) ters tequiry , saves ar enormous fortune, and wonders why any body can have 

acquired little knowledge of their first principles, and has had some little the impudence to say there ts no encouragement for historical painting. 


. , . hi “ The first yreat step in the reformof design, as applied to ‘art and manu- 
experience in the examination of artistical specimens ; more than these he does ¢, vure is to be assured that the human figure is the basis of all drawing, and 


not pretend, and his main business in this department, except that of giving) then to settle on sach principles as cannot be shaken, a lasting and impetisha- 
passing reports and brief criticisms of works and performances of art, from) ble standard of the form of the most gifted being on earth, viz. mar, and to as- 
Lime to tine, will be ‘hat of accepting, arranging, and laying suitably before |certain what are his mental, as expressed by his physical figure ; so that the 


the public the writings of others. In doing this it wi!l be his aim to select that principle may be comprehended and adopted as a leading basis for the use of 
. . ; |'all those who devote themselves to sculpture and painting, either as tutors or 
which shall be practically and permanently useful, to incite to the fostering Of gtudents. Secrets should be banished from art, as they have long been from 


works of merit and taste, and to the promotion of those Arts which minister so) science; be assured, if all men were always tu tell all they knew, if rule and 
essentially to civilization and refinement. As the Fine Arts will now be 4 principle were daily increased, still there would be something onknown and un- 
weekly inctead of a monthly digest, it may be premised that sometimes ip mene ae by | caer4 while = continued to shine with her 
branch may predominate,and sometimes another, but it will be the endeavour of ,, The of the end the 
the Editor to render equal justice to ail, in the aggregate labours of the year means by which he moves them, as his passions or intentions excite him.— 

The interruptions meidental to the corporation of ‘The American Journal Each particular passion will excite a given number of these means, and none 
of Fine Arts with The Anglo American, which has only been completed a short Tore oF less than are requisite; the rest will remain unexcited. The bones, 


og |the things moved, and the muscles, the things moviny, are all covered by skin ; 
time be fore going to press with the present number, preclude the possibility of and the mechanism of the art is to express the passion or intention, and its con- 


going in eztenso, to day, into all the several branches. Bat materiel is provi- ‘sequences, by the muscles that are and those that are not influenced, and to 
ded in abundance, and, so far as we are competent to judge, of solid quality) shew the true effect of both acting beneath and shewing above the skin which 
and acceptable character. Visits to every public gallery in New York, to the covers them. When the mind 1s thoroughly informed of the means beneath 
Studios of all artists who will permit the privilege, to private collections of such, the above it; and 
individuals as are interested in the promotion of the Fine Arts, to the burns of be deeply qualified) ta 
the most distinguished engravers , in short, to all who are desirous of increas-) and the idea represented will be doubly effectual by the periection of the means 
ing public taste in ornamental decoration, whether of furniture, porcelain, fancy) of representation. If the character be a god, his features and form must be 
ornaments, or whatever else is intended to bestow additional grace and ele. bvtlt on those unalterable and eternal principles ; for how can we represent a 
gance in social life, we shall be ready to give that publicity to their endeavours, god but by elevating our own qualifications’ ‘These are the principles, then, 


of a great Greek standard of figure, ascertained most carefully by comparing 4 
which may bring their advantages to the test,and answer the double purpose of) },,y14) form, with an intellectual form,and confirmed by a careful reference to the 


gratifying the munificent and rewarding the deserving. For the present we greatest Greek works extsting—of the finest and the only perfect period of art 
content ourselves with commending to our readers two spirited and independent in the world—by the greatest and only perfect artist’ the world ever saw— 
lucubrations, viz., Haydon, ‘On Painting and Design,’’ and the paper of a Phidias' First, select what is peculiarly human, in form, feature, and propor- 


- . : a tion. Secondly, ascertain the great causes of motion. Thirdly, remember the 
valued contributor on “ Musical Criticism.” It will be seen that the latter is opposite contours of a limb can never be the same from inherent formation, nor 


No. 3 of the Series ; the two former numbers are not essential to the true uN of a body if the least inclined from the perpendicular. Aod fourthly, that the 
derstanding of the one here presented, being in fact strictures en the loose and) form of a part varies w th is action or its repose ; and that all ection depends 
unmeaning fastuon of Musical Criticism too frequently adopted among us, in OP the predominance of some of the causes of motion over the others. * * * 
hich profuse praise or abuse is lavished without discrimination, and too (re-| A horse was essantially, from the head of Phidies, a horse; with his projecting 
eye, his flexible and breathi g nostrils, his flat jaw, bis restless lips! A bull 
quently without knowledge of the subject. The writer's previous remarks were 4.4 natural bull: a dog, essentially a dog! Even down to bis ish; for 
upon these erroneous (or worse) systems generally, and here assumes a sup- Martial says of his fish man epigramm— 
posed instance, on each side of the question, by way of illustration. * Adde aquam et natabunt ; 
One thing more, however, the Editor must here notice Among the many Add water and they will swim.’ 
able correspondents and contributors whose remarks may appear in this depart- Could there have been a more beautiful illustration of his art, or a higher 
ment, it is not likely that all may be unanimous in judgment, feeling, or mode: compliment ' Young men in general have no idea of the state of the art in 
of observation. There is probability even of clashing ; therefore he cannot = world when these works burst upon it. Will they believe that neither 
| Michael Angelo, nor Ratlaelle, nor Julio Romano, dared to represent a horse 
promise to comncide with all the opinions which he may put in print. He will) 924, naturally was? Will they believe they all sunk bis eye, because, after 
take care that all shall savour of a candid spirit, and that ail remarks shall ap Lysippus, it was thought to be poetical to give a horse the look of a human be- 
pear to spring Lond fide from the nature of thei subject. The readers must be ing! was there ever such absurdity! And will they believe that all the his- 
their own judges as to the force of the observations propounded, and it 1s well toncal painters of modern times, with one exception (Northcote), when ‘hey 


| painted a poetical horse, no! withstanding the noble horses uf our own country, 
known that truti is generally best elicited by the collision of opinion, when not were so far held in awe, by the abominable productions of the degenerat d ages 


expressed in an invidious spirit. of antiquity that they feared to make a horse like a horse, because it was not 
a poetical! A horse with a human eye is as much 4 ions er as a man with a 

LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN. horses eye. What I say of the horse was equally applicable to the human he- 

BY B, R. HAYDON, HISTORICAL PAINTER. roic figure of the same period of art; and from these chains of absurdity, 


has had a brave, if not a very prudent and successful struggle for the, and prejudice, and ignorance of what was truly poetical, viz., nature 
on ~ Jn the present work he has x well ; and it will be oa a val- elevated, but not preserved, the Elgm marbles have rescued us forever.” 
uable manual for all artists who ain at aught higher than the production of fur.“ On all matters of art, Burke seems as if absolutely inspired by the spirit 
niture-pictures, or the medioerity of the saleable market. There is no common- of Phidias. In his letters to Barry, when in Italy, and im his lever to him un- 
place filling up about it; no trite rambling namby-pamby, no affectation of a der the anonymous signature of R J. L., tnere are principles laid down for 
technical verbiage which in vain attempts to conceal want of mund in a forest students, which cannot be too often repeated. and which ought to be graven in 
of words. On the contrary, it contains much accumulated information, and not golden letters over the door of every school of design in Europe. * Remember, 
alittle inal thought. says Burke, ‘there is a great deal of mechanism in your art, in which, however, 
On the foundation of John Bell's anatomy, Mr. Haydon has securely pro- the distinctive part of the art consists, avd without which the first ideas can 
ceeded ; and his lectures have been exceedingly popular from the Univ@sity of only make a good critic, but uot a painter. I confess I ain not much desirous 
Oxford to the provincial Mechanics’ Institue. And they have deserved this) of your composing many pieces, for some time at least. Composition | do not 
success, for they veach the broad principle, that Nature is the true gource vf ail value near so highly , but that exquisite masterly drawing, which is the glory 
that is great in art, and that the famous masters who have stoodthe test of of the great schoul where you are, has jallen to the lot of very ‘ew, perhaps to 
ages ere only to be taken as seconds into consideration. This he does in the Bowe in the present age, in its highest perfection. If 1 were to induige a con- 
exercise of sound sens» and discretion, and submitting the reasons for jus jectare, | should atiribute all that is called greatness of style and manner of 
inions. _ drawing to this exact knowledge of the parts of the human body, of anatomy 
The defective education of English artists is justly pointed out by him as the and perspective ; for by knowing exactly and habitually, without the labour of 
cause of their failing to reach emmence. “‘ What (he says) has been the cause, particular thinking, what was to be done in every figure they designed, they at- 
of this almost general ignorance in English art of the construction of every ob- tained a freedom and spirit of outline, because they could be daring without 
jeet represented, with some eminent distinctions! it proceeds entirely fiom the, being absurd ; whereas ignorance, if it be cautious, is poor and tumid ; if beld, 
manner in which English artists get money before they get knowledge. If, only blindly presumptuous. ‘This minute knowledge of avatomy, and practical 
they have no independence, they are compelled to it ; because what is the first |as well as theoretical perspective, by which | mean to include fo 
im ion on the mind of any man disposed to patronize a 7 js all the of and use in — = 
Let his genius be what it will for high art, for landscape, or for animals, is it) positions. ‘Notwithstanding your repugnance to 
nab te gee empbopeent to paint himself ox the family he loves! The conse- /ought to make the knife go with the pencil, and study anatomy in real, and :f 


; 
4 
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you can in frequent dissections.” Again,—‘ You must be an aftist, and this dawning which Reynolds himself at last perceived 
‘you cannot be but by drawing with the last degree of noble correctness—leave Painters bad ever beiter thus choose subjects from a suggesting line than mere- 
off sketching. Whatever you do, finish it ; let me entreat that you will over- ly fill up the characters the poets have previously pictured for them. Poets 
come that unfortunate delicacy that attends you, and that you will go through sboald only be called in as assistants. Paimters degrade their art, it they do 
a full course of anatomy with the knife in your hand. You will never be able) nothing but realise the conceptions of the poet; they should shew by every 
thoroughly to supply the omission of this by any other method. Your distinc-, subject they paint that nature has given them the same power of imagination, 
tion,’ he says, ‘ between abstract ideal character and beauty and imitative art, the same fertility of thought, the same capability of exeiing sympathy by 
is just ; but I think you carry it too far when you depreciate the one to raise, the characters and expressions they display ; with this advantage, that the 
the other So far from setting thein at variance, it behoves every friend to the! language of the painter needs no translation to be comprehended by other na- 
art to endeavour to evince the necessity uf uniting them ; without the power of) tions 
combining and abstracting, the most accurate knowledge of foros will produce) ** Censider, then, for a moment, 'f a!l the great principles of life, thought and 
only uninteresting trifles; but without an accurate knowledge of forms, the creation, could have existed independent of colour, how much we owe to the 
most happy power of combming and abstracting will be absolutely useless.’) goodness of the Creator in bestowing so beautiful a quality, which could have 
* The painter,’ says Burke, * who wishes to make his pictures (what fine pic-| 0 other object than to convey impressions of the world delightfully by the 
tures ought to be) nature elevated and improved, must lirst gain a perfect senses to the mind! What would be the blush of beauty without coloar ! 
knowledge of nature as she is; before he makes men as they ought to be, he) What would be the paleness of sorrow, agony, despair, death, without colour ! 
must know how to make them as they are ; he must acquire an accurate know- and where would be the beauty, the rich emerald, crimson, milky loveliness, 
ledge of all the parts of the body and countenance. To know anatomy will be and azure glory of flowers, without its overpowering and fascinating reflec- 
of little use unless physiology and physiognomy are joined to * * * tions! * * 

“ To distinguish between what is good and what is bad falls to the lot of) ‘ It cannot be denied tha: in point of brute force of effect, Kuoens bore down 
many ; but to distinguisti between what is barely good and what is truly ex- all opposition, from his breadth, brightness, and depth ; and let every painter 
cellent falls to the lot of few ; and it very rarely happens that any of those few)! be assured that if he keep these three qualities of effect, the leading qualities 
are kings and ministers, who are able and willing to reward an artist for giving jn the imitation of nature, he will defy rivalship in the contest of exhibition. 
up his whole time to one object, which he must do if he mean to make it truly, Rembrandt, with all his magic painting on too contined a principle, lost in 
excellent.” power, and looked spotty and individual. Pau! Veronese and Tintoretto had 

“It was exceedingly fine of Sir Joshua, after making a large fortune, to tel) not that solidity, the character of Rubens. Titian seemed above contest, and 
the young men, ‘ Were | now to begin the world again, to catch the slightest||to rely on his native majesty of colour: there was a senatorial repose, which 
of Michael Angelo’s perfecticns, to kiss the hem of his garment, would be glory) gave a look of impertinence to Rubens ; but still you could not keep your 
and distinction enough for an ambitious man: | would treay in the steps of) eyes off the seducer—even if you turned your back, you kept peeping over your 
that t master.’ The question is, why did he nut do it when he began the) shoulder. All peculiarity suffered. The silverv beauty of Guido looked grey ; 
world? For this simple reason, he never liad genius for it! Genius, be as-| the correctness of Ratfaelle looked hard. Rembrandt failed most by the bright- 
sured, is not a passive quality, and cannot conveniently be buttoned up for an- ness of Rubens, the magic of Coreggio, or the sunny splendour of Titian , 
other opportunity, to be let out, as -Eolus does the winds, whenever the pos-) and after wandering about for days, you decided that he suffered most whose 
sessor is in the caprice. Genius is a gift which sits on a possessor like a night-,works had most peculiarity ; and with all this grossness, want of beauty, and 
mare ; haunts him when a lisping child, a restless youth, or in confirmed man- artificial style, Rubens’s brightness and breadth carried the day, as far as ar- 
hood. Reynolds, Romney, nai and Chantry, were always predicting) resting the eye, and forcing you to luok at bim, hate as you must his vulgarity, 
what grand things they would do as soon as they were above the necessities of life; its Flemish women, and his Flanders breed of horses. Susceptibility to the 
as soon as snow ceased to fall and water to be frozen ; as soon as babies ceased, beauty of colour, or the expression of the passions, can never be taught, even 
to be tormented with abdominal twangs, and Datly’s elixu was no longer want-| if your instructor were an angel from heaven. You can teach to draw and 
ed ; as soon as all was caim and sinless, and free {rom bad passion : when they! compose pretty fairly ; but to colour and invent, if you are by natere defective 
were se, would not their judgment be more mature! When they have secured in imagination and eye, no instruction on earth can give you. 
an independence, would not their genius be in a fitter condition for fancy ' To “* There is something in the thorough-bred, regularly drilled portrait-paint - 
this inillennium of quiet they are always looking ; at last it is the very time, er, that no imaginative painter ever got or ever will. The greatest art is 
to-morrow they’!) begin. Ju comes another sitter—then come the guineas—) |practico is the art of using natere for poetical invention ; it is intuitive, it can- 
then the dining out—then the bewitching flattery of some darling he has just) not be communicated by words or deductions —it is visible in the very first 

i successfully, and very like about the eyes. Inthe mean time some} production of a youth. It must not be too individual, it must not be too general, 

th, whom God has gifted, in poverty and struggie, spends his money meant) it must be like like nature, and not too much like nature; it must be nature re- 
food to get clay for a model, conceives a grand figure—sets to work without) stored to her essential properties, and nothing more nor less.”’ 

waiting for the three per cents ; and you find in an obscure, cheerless, wretch- ———— 

ed room, a gigantic figure of Milo towering to the ceiling, as fine acombination , Sculpture 

of high art and true nature as has ever appeared since the Greeks. Amable . ed 


impostors in genius, while you, conscious of your ‘eebleness, are always the) Busr or Wasuincron.—There is at present to be seen in the Saloon of 
Victims of delusions, the la farce Gnie!" | The Art Union, finely executed bust of this universally celebrated man, so 
as ; emphatically designated “ The Father of his Country.” We are informed that 


One of the finest evidences of genius ina young man, alter his preparatory | , — 
studies are over, is arestiess desire to begin. ihe excuses of idleness are !' '8 for sale, and it will certainly be a valuable treasure to any American citi- 


endless. | have known men who never began, and yet were moraily sincere) sen who shall be at once a patron of the Fine Arts, patriotie in his feelings, and 
in their intentions to begin, and yet they have died actually without beginning rich enough to possess himself of so fine a specimen of Sculpture as is here 
Even after genius is evident, }t is a curious matter of speculation to reflect 00) offered. It is of the purest Italian marble, and isa fine copy from the Model 


what an exquisite balance of qualities and propensities, principles and tenden-| a 
cies, to ensure a full development of its invéwtions, one absolutely requires. vy Hudon, which was executed in Florence. The expression of the counte- 
Some men are always putting ‘heir whole hopes on some ulterior discovery of “ance is not of a martial character, but rather expresses that placid seif-posses- 


eome subordinate requisite , idleness is at thw bottom, because, find what they, ston which was always a peculiar trait of that great man’s disposition. The 
will, they never find exactly what they are looking for.” ’ . | features are those of middle life or a little farther in advance. The chevcieur 
“* Fame cannot spread wide or endure loug that is not rooted in nature and 5. smooth, carefully neat, agreeably to the fashion of the day, and in complete 


matured by art.’ This caution is particularly app icable to the dangerous ten-) 

dencies of the present age, when every thing that is 1uvented in art or science, *B7eement with the habit of the man as expressed in the various portraits of 
is the triumph of science at the expense of |abour ; it pervades every thing, and, 21m, and (he specimen altogether is a work of art deserving of high commenda- 
has been gaining ground at a prodigious rate, so that there is absolutely no tiou. We are not able to give the name of ils present proprietor, nor the price 
luits in imagination even to its termmation. A lady of fashion, who was once which is set upon the work, but we presume that all particulars may be learnt 
ordered by her sovereign to attend a foreign duchess of high distinction while s the office of the Art. Uni 

she remained in England, had so long retired from foreign society during the|/** ‘B® CMice OF he Art Union. 


war, that she felt the necessity of brushing up her Italian and French ; a master, [ne 
was sent for, and engaged on the express condition that he did not plague her Alusic. 
with verbs and participles! Dryden said there was no royal road to know. ON MUSICAI CRITICISM No. I 


ledge : let me assure all the youth who are present, there is no railroad to per. . ae Te 
fection in art. The great principle of modern times in ‘saving labour’ may“ Every art is best taught by example.” —Grammmarians and contrapuntists 


do, and must do, in commerce, where time is so valuable ; but in education or| exemplify their respective rules by instances of false construction,and disallow- 
art, if adopted, it will render the next generation superticial and pert. I.abour| able combiuations aud sequences, as well as by means of correct and elegant 
1s the price the gods have set upon every thing valuable ; and be assured no quotations from classic authors. Adopting the former of these processes, I 


let enius be what it will, ever rose to eminence but by unwearied de-) ‘ 
disease was ever cured by a local if shall follow up the remarks upon unfair criticism,embudied in the former Essays 
lected ; no great classic hero ever yet appeared by interlinear translation.) LY g'Ving two more practical illustrations, in the shape of would-be criticisms 

_* Reynolds says, in early life he knew an artist at Rome fully capable of es- upon a publication of considerable pretensions. As one of these is intended 
timating the great works before him, but that he always felt the want of that) to exemplify the art of indiscriminate puffing, the other to exLibit a specimen 
nature so admirable in the lower schools. Reynolds says he was nearly led) th th should ido by i 
astray by his plausiblity at the time. ‘This artist was only wrong in the excess, ’ pedatapregacimectee, fare ohare hy 
of the principle—the narrow idea of nature in the Daten school would never P#téllel colomns. Jt cannot be imagined that, in this case, harm can accrue to 
do in high art ; but this was not his precise meaning ; what he meaot was, he the work or its authors; for it is well known that any notice of a publication, 
with grand) whether friendly or hostile, is better than none; and that many an author has 

; that he did not see why a sword in the hand of a hero should not be , 

painted with the nature of Teniers, or the face of a Helen should not have dropped oblivion fer \lack of an amtegonist to drag hiss beleve the -werld. 
the freshness of Vankyke, and yet not be deteriorated in style or beauty. Rey- 1° begin with the title -— 

nolds admitted this hereafter, as we shall see in a future discourse. This ‘Tue Beernoven Cotcection or Sacrep Music , comprising Themes now 
Frenchman was decidedly right, because this was the practice and principle of frst arranged from the Instrumental Compositions of Beethoven, Hayda, 
our masters in every thing—the Greeks; and why Michael Angelo and the Mozart, and other eminent Composers ; and original Tunes, Chants, and 
fresco-painters did not acquire such a look of nature in their works was from Anthems: the whole harmomized in four parts, with an accompaniment for 
the very mode fresco requires. Cartoons are first drawn, and part by part are, the Organ. To whichis prefixed a New Mernop or INSTRUCTION in the ru- 
traced on the walls, as much only as can be done in a day; the greatartis:, ments of Music, and the Artof Reading with Intonation.—By E. |ves, Jr. 
then painted without any model but the cartoon, and lost that vigour and na-|| W. Avpers, and H. C. Tris —New York.—J. Winchester.”—{No date J 
ture you see in Titian and Rubens, and which you can never get unless you. LauparTory. CONDEMNaToRY. 
paint directly from the object on your finished work,which Raffaelle and Michael When a work has been compiled or = This book, like the child of many 
Angelo did not do in fresco. Reynolds thus laid down principles which were, composed, the next thing to be done is fathers, takes not the name of any one 
purely the result of the defect of fresco-practice,and the Frenchman had certain- ito give itaname. Much hinges upon of the authors of its being. It is not 
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the title-page. If that be appropriate 
and taking, all may go well; but on 
the other hand the want of a striking 
name may consign a valuable book to 
undeserved neglect. A more apt and 
expressive title than that which has 
been given to the handsome volume 
now lying on our table could not have 
been found in the whole range of mu- 
sical literature. The Beernoven 
Collection of Sacred Music” at once 
designates i's nature, and points dis 

tinctly to the elevated s..irit, the taste, 
the talent,the learning, and the genius, 
which pervade every page. tue 
work is characterized by these atcri- 
butes, we have a good and sufficient 
guaranty in the names of its originators, 
three of our most distinguished rest- 
dent professors,—Mr. I ves, extensively 
known for his success in indoctrimating 
the young in the principles of the 
Scier.ce of Music, Mr. Alpers equally 
celebrated for his profound skiil upon 
the Organ and the fertility of his in- 
ventive powers, and Mr. Timm whose 
well-earned fame as a composer and an 
unequalled performer is universally ac- 
knowledged. 

A beautiful vignette adorns the cover, 
containing three elegant medallion por- 
traits of Fladyn, Mozart, and Beetho- 
ven, the latter being assigned the post 
of honor in the centre. the design is 
tasteful, the accessory ornaments are 
well brought in. Indeed we must be 
allowed to express regret that it has 
been placed on the cover and not within 
it, we deem it so well worthy of pre- 
servation as a specimen of the present 
state of advancement of a sister art. 
It will not detract from the high repu- 
tation of Mr. Lossing, whose name is 
appended to it. 

Not. however, to expend ail our ad- 
miration upon these external matters, 

eed we now toa brief examimation 
of the contents. 

In a neat and modest preface, the 
talented Editors, Composers,and Com- 
pilers, concisely announce the nature of 
the * Method of Instruction,” give a 
succinct and lucid analysis of the three 
courses into which it may be divided, 
throw out some valuable hints to teach- 
ers geverally, justily the principles upon 
which the Cuilection has been made, 
and in short define ‘heir position in 
every musical particular, In couclu- 
sion, they express the assurance that if 
the work “ prove a means of elevating 
the standard of musical taste, it will 
fulfil the desire which prompted its un- 
dertaking ;”’ a desire which, we doubt 
not, will be amply gratified. 

Next in order joliows the * Method 
of Instruction ’’ itsel/, a method which 
for clearness and precision in definition, 
precept and explanation, as well as iu 
the orderly arrangement of almost in- 
numerable progressive exercises, may 
challenge competition with any and 
every work of a similar kind which has 
ever issued from the pen of man. 

Old Birchensa, a century and a hal! 
ago, might well write as follows :— 
“There is not any Art which at this 
«day 1s more rade, unpolished, and im- 
“perfect, in the writings of most ot 
“the Ancient and Modern authors, than 
“Music ; for the Elementary part 
“thereof is litle better than an indi- 
“gested imass, and confused chavs of 
impertinent characters, aad insigoiti- 
“cant signe. It is intricate and diffi- 
*eult to be understood ; it afflicts the 
“ memory, and consumeth much ume, 
** before the knowledge thereo! can be 
“attained : Because the Cliffs are di- 
“ vers ; their Transposition frequeni ; 
«the Order and Places of Noles very 
mutable ; and their denominations ai- 
terable and unjfixed.”’ 

Very serious accusations indeed ; 
and very justly brought—then ; but not 
now. ere is at least one book, free 
from all such formidable objections. 
We profess to belong to the go-a-head 
school. We see not why time should 
be needlessly expended in learning to 
read from various Clefs, one for the 
Treble part, another for the Counter- 
Tenor, a third for the Tenor, and a 
fourth for the Bass, (and even here we 


the Ives Collection, nor the Alpers have enumerated little more than one 
Collection, nor the Timm Collection; balf of the diversity which some teach- 
nor is it allowed the benefit of a part-| ers would fain impose upon us,) when 
nership of paternity and called ** The) the whole can be practically accom- 
Ives-Alpers-and-Timm Collection ;"' plished by the use of two Clefs only. 
but it is named after one of the great | Common sense pronounces the entire 
est of moderna musicians, Besrnoven. atlair to be absurd and preposterous, 
And well is it for the trio who have and we heartily tender our best thanks 
thus prostituted his name that that re-|'o the three leerned editors of the 
nowned cowposer has ceased to exist ;| work before us for bestowing upon it 
for his utter wrath would certainly| their valedictory kick. Neither must 
have been excited by the monstrous) ve withhold our meed of unqualitied 
and unwarrantable use vy them made) approbation of the very ingenious de- 
of his honoured patronymic May his vice by which this has been accom- 
bones rest in peace! But mach +e plished, viz, the inveation of a Cief 
iear that \hey underwent an ogly shake, mark to denote the Tenor part, as 
at the moment that this ambitious vo-| distinguished from the Treble, but 
lume was ushered into the world. | without changing the places of the 

The cover is decorated witn three| notes on the Staf. The mode. some- 
heads, which we naturally took to be| ‘ines adopted before, of writing the 
representations of Messrs. Ives, 41 | Teoor part in the Treble or Clef, 
pers aud Tinm; with two of the ju- was certainly liable to the objection of 
nior members of the family strutuag, 4 tendency to mislead the student, and 
about in the scroill work above, in a| to induce nim to suppose that the notes 
villainously unclothed condition, and 50 written were identical with those of 
playing upon penny trampets; whilst) the Treble part occupying the same 
two sleeyy looking creatures with) positions; an objection which this sim- 
goose wings recline in the angles, with) ple but hitherio undiscovered coutri- 
each one hand tothe ear, as though en- vance effectually obviates. 
deavouring to make out what tune the|| Before we leave this part of the sub- 
onfledged bipeds are trying to perform | j¢ct we feel bound to make a cursory 
But by the aid of a microscope, we emark or two upon the logical and 
fortunately discovered that the por-| peculiarly intelligible style and struc- 
traits are mtended to depict the coun ‘ure of the didactic parts of the work. 
tenances of Beethoven, Haydn and Many have been the attempts, for in- 
Mozart ; aud so we are left to presume, Stai.ce, to give a good definition of the 
that the other figures are those of at-, “ord Music. but, until now, have ne- 
tending geuii, of which, three or four ver met with one so concisely accurate 
little fellows in the lower compartment #od comprehensive as that which is 
of the design seem to have as much as) placed at the head of this ** Method of 
they can doto bear up against the su struction.’’ ‘ Music is the Art of 
perincumbent mass of dulness above conveying to the mind, the idea of the 
them, in the shape of a scroll contain. beautiful through the medium cf the 
ing the names of the three worthy edi-| ear. ‘ 
tors ! We would willingly extract the whole 

But leaving these comparatively un-| of the Introduction ; so replete is it 
iuporiant particulars, proceed we now} With profound science, clothed in ele- 
to a short analysis of what is to be) gant aud perspicuous language, with- 
found within this precious volume ut any needless and ostentatious dis- 

First, then, we have a preface jaud-| play of mere technicalities. But we 
ing the principles upon which the) restrain ourseives, lest we should over- 
** Method of Instruction” is foanded,| step all reasonable limits, and earnest- 
then offering some suggestions to)|!¥ recommend all our readers to pur- 
teachers upon the manner of using it, chase, peruse, and study the work it- 
and following these up with a kind of self. Its author, or authors, will, if we 
apology for the introduction of secu/ar| wistake not, be hereafter ranked 
melodies in a professed collection of, among the master spirits of the present 
Sacred Music, of which, more anon. = age. : 

The most curious part, is an asser. Besides twenty-six Chorales embo- 
tion of right of property in the editors died inthe introductory portion of the 
to “all the alterations in the melo-| work and arranged in the progressive 
dies,” and to ‘all the Aarmomies,’’ and| order of the keys, the collection con- 
traly they are welcome to the posses-, sists of a hundred and seven Psalm and 
sion of such an invaluable treasure! | Hymn Tunes, followed by an ample 

Then comes the ‘* Method’ itself,’ series of Chants, Anthems, &c., adapt- 
the word “new" being dropped as|edto Divine Service. To pass all 
svon as we leave the title page In| ‘hese separately i review will not be 
this there is some show of a sense of| required of us; and to cull beauties 
propriety, for assuredly it may be said | and excellences where al/ are so good, 
of the ** Metsod,” that what is good in) would be but to attempt the same task 
it 18 not and what little is mew in) under another name. The harmonies 
it is not good. j\taroughout are pure and masterly ; 

We will not take our readers through! and that the melodies are seraphic is 
forty or fifty mortal pages of tedious sufficiently attested by the celebrated 
explanations and jejune exercises. But sources from which they are drawn, 
we must advert to the principal mon- Hypercritics, with narrow and pedantic 
strosity, the introdaction of a would-be) views extending no farther than the 
tenor clef upoa a space! This betrays) mere hora-book of science, may per- 
either such a wilful defiance of ail haps detect here and there, what, ac- 
classical authority upon the subject of cording to their contracted notions, 
notaton, or such gross ignorance of they would pronounce a flaw ; a viola- 
the principles upon which that nota-|/tion of some obsolete law, enscted at 
tivn is founded, that we positively|.a time when music was made, like 
blush for the city which gave birth to| window-sashes, by rule and square. 
such a barbarism. This alone were}| lo such, if any of the antiquated race 
sufficient to condemn the book to the, remain, we would say with the poet, 
butter shops. that 

And yet, even this is in effect not ‘* Genius may sometimes gloriously 
new. For in the year 1672, a Mr.|, offend, 

Thos. Salmon, pablished a little vo-|\“* And rise to faults, true critics dare 
lume under the title of ** An Essay to), not mend.” 

the advancement of Masick by cas:ing§ We have said that the harmonies 
away the Perplexity of Vitferent Cletis, are pure and masterly ; and uf proof 
and uniting ail sorts of Musick in one||were demanded, we would at once 
Universal Character,” in which he ad-| point to the 68th page of the Collec- 
vocated the employment of certain let-, tions, on which will be found a fine ar- 
ters (6 M. IT’) instead of all the clefs!|rangement of the tune called * Old 
thea known, and made tae note “g"| Haudredih” ; from the pen of the cele- 
occupy the lowest line (as in our or-| brated Claude Goudimel. This will 
dinary bass clef) in every part, the let-| prove a most acceptable addition to 
ters before given serving to denote|\the stock of most of our singing gal- 
what octave was inteaded, whetner||leries, tor the harmony usually sung 
bass, ueble, or a middie part. This}/and played to this sublime old melody 
was yet more simple than the planjjis so bald, tame and common-place, 


adopted by our trio, for Salmon had in 
effect but cone clef, they retain fwo and 
a mongre!. And what was the fate of 
Salmun’s book! Although he bad tn- 
fluence enough to prevail upon a pub 
lisner to transpose and pri.t is his new- 
fangled ** Universal Character” a nom- 
ber of works by the best masters of the 
day all would not do. The celebrated 
Matthew Locke fully opposed 
the innovation. and showed triumph- 
antly its inapplicabiluy scientific 
uses. Salmun defende’ himself and 
his project in a learned reply ; but in 
Vain ; the project recoiled on the heads 
of its few adherents, and left the old 
notation master of the field. And so 
must it ever be when attempts are 
made to disturb a system which has 
for centuries received the sanction of 
all civilized nations. If a student 
would understand harmony, he must 
acquire a knowledge of the great scale 
(of eleven cr more |ines) with the three 
ciefs placed in their proper relative po- 
sitions, and then he will perceive that 
the notes never change their position, 
but that when we place a clef at the 
head of a staff of three, four, or more 
lines, we do but thereby indicate what 
small portion or section of the great 
scale 1s then put in requisition. 

We fear we shai] exceed our tether, 
but cannot refrain from making a few 
hasty remarks, vefore +e proceed to 
the * Collection,” u certain luose 
definitions in this ** New Method of In- 
struction.’ In the very initial ven- 
tence we are instructed thus :—* Mu- 
sic :3 the Art of conveying to the mind 
the idea of the Beautiful through the 
medium of the Ear.” The ** Method” 
(we are half afraid we shail become 
** New Methodists’’ from having oc- 
casion to quote the word so often) 

s—** The material part of Mu- 
sic, therefore [mark, ‘therefore,) is 
Sound. Aye, truly, if aid sounds were 
music, then would this detinttion and 
its sequitur be true. But, may not 
“the Idea of the beautiful” be con- 
veyed to the mind, and “ through the 
medium of the Ear” also, by a recited 
poem! And where is the music then, 


in any but a poetical sense of the » 


word, in any ‘fechnacal sense, in any 
sense which the writer of the “* New 
Method”’ himself intended to convey ! 
In another part of the same first page 
the writer instructs us that upon a 
piano-forte “the white keys make a 
scale,’ —*‘called the ** Diatonse Scale,” 
whilst the black keys “make the 
sounds that were left out of the dia- 
tonic scale! !’ Aud this fora * New 
Method of Jastruct.on The white 
keys make a scale,” and * the black 
keys make sounds.” Peeuliarly clear, 
accurate, and perspicuous iastructions 
for those who know iittle er nothing of 
the subject ! 

But we must not waste either our 
own time or that of our readers longer 
upon such trash. Proceed we to the 
* Collection.” 

Exclusive of the specimens in the 
** Method of Instruction,” there are 
one hundred and thirty twe conpost- 
tions ixtended as Psalm tunes, Chants 
and Anthems. We cannot expect our 
readers to wade with us through such 
an accumulation of insipidity as has 
been thus brought together. Chanty 
would suggest that we spare further 
remark, but jastece demands that we 
say on. 

When the number of offenders is 
very great it 1s customary to select 
two or three of the ringloaders only, 
and to “ make examples ' of them, ra 
ther than the majesty of the law should 
be tarnished by the appearance of san- 
guinary vengeance. 

The same policy dictates our course. 
We shall pounce upon one or two fla- 
grant cases of musical misdemeanor, 
and spare the remainder. 

At No 19 of the Collection we are 
favoured with a version of the well- 
known *“ Old Hundredth,” to which 
is attached the respectable name of 
C.aude Goudimel. Now this is meant 
to siguify that he was the author either 
of the molody, or of the harmony, if 
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that we have wearied of it even to nau- 
sea. Now however that it comes out 
in its original shape, we hail it as an 
old friend, who, after a serious illness, 
comes abroad with renewed health, a 
fresh complexion, and an iuvigorated 
constitution, Itis well too to resusci- 
tate a fragment of the works of of such 
aman as Goudiinel, for he suffered for 
his faith in the dreadful massacre of 


“not of both. But the meiody has been |lfirst as io the “ Method of Instruction,” of which the proper test will be the 
| progress of the pupils. Different modes of communicating inztruction are 
=, bis it toh, (needed for different minds ; and this method may suit some minds better than 

Sane in the day ve lothers. So the object be but gained, it matters little by what route we have 


late in the day to devolve it upon an-, ' 
ether. if the harmony be Xs as| arrived at it. When the walls are up, the scaffolding is removed. 

Goudimel’s, it contradicts his merited | And next for the Music. ‘Those who approve of the introduction of modern 
celebrity ; for he «s said to have been [chromatic harmonies into devotional psaimody, will be pleased with it. But 


a good contrapuntist, and the “ parts”) 4.6 who think that Church Music should possess a peculiar character, distinct 


d, tasteless, and | 
|\feom that of the orchestra and the ball-room, will condemn it as imbued with 


the Protestants on St. Bartholomew's 
day in the year 1572, when * he was 
thrown headlong from a high window 
into the street, dragged by the legs 
over the stones, and finally cast into 
the river."—(See Bingiey’s Musical 
Biography ) 

And the tone (No 20) which im- 
mediately follows the Old Handredth, 
is one which, upon other grounds is 
entitled to our highest regard. It is a 
noble melody, imported from Russia, 
and hitherto but |itt'e known or appre- 
ciated by the American public. Horn 
adapted it a few years since, and en- 
deavoured to naturalize it amongst ns 
as a National Air ; but the effort was 
unsuccessful. Now however that it 
presents itself clothed in a full and 
majestic harmony, we cannot doubt 
that it will become a favourite with 
every cliwir pretending to the attribute 
of taste. We happen to be aware that 
imperfect versions of this tune have 
been in use for some time ; but now 
that a corrected copy is given, authen- 
ticated by the name of Alexes Lovoff, 
we presume that we shall hear of them 
no more. 

The idea of seizing and appropriat- 
ing to the service of the Church the 
numerous beautiful fragments of m- 
strumental harmony and melody from 
the works of the most celebrated com- 
posers, which constitute the principal 
staple of this work, was a peculiarly 
happy one. For, why should passages 
replete with the effervescence of in- 
spired genius be conficed to the select 
occasional audience at a concert room, 
or to the dusty shelves of the unperus- 
ed library? Rather let us make them 
common property, by employmg them 
as the delightful vehicles of our devo- 
tions, and thus affording additional at- 
tractions to the house of God. 

That among such a multitude of 
melodies, there should oceur here and 
there a resemblance to some hackney- 
ed ballad or secular air, will occasion 
no surprise. It could not well happen 
otherwise. But such instances in the 
present case are rare ; and it must be 
prurient imagination which would at- 
tempt to recal such associations in con- 
nexion with the admirable selection 
of words to which the various melo- 
dies in this collection are adapted. 

The work winds up with some beau- 
tiful new Chants, embellished with 
admirable chromatic interludes ; a su- 
perb Te Deum and Jubilate by Mr. Al- 
pers, replete with learned modulations 
and striking melodia! passages ; and 
some appropriate Anthems adapted to 
the occasional services of the church. 

As a whole, we unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce this the most desirable and 
useful choral work which bas proceed- 
ed from the pressof this country. The 
sum for which it is sold (only une dol- 
lar) is sv low, that we cannot doubt 
but all our readers will avail them- 
selves of (he treat thus cheaply afford- 
ed them ; and most cordially do we 
express ovr earnest hope that the en- 
terprising publishers mav be remunera- 
ted for their outlay in bringing forth a 
work which will redound to the glory 
of the existing generation. 


“ A great deal may be said upon both sides,” as old Sir Roger De Coverley| 


ing. Besides which, like his} 
contemporaries, Goudimel uniformly |far too secular a spirit Besdes which, if tended for congregational use, the 


set the principal melody in the tenor work must infallibly miss its aim. To substitute new melodies by the hundred, 
—— not as the —— —“ for the habitual tunes of a congregation, is to silence it altogether. And if, 
oume aavaiee Gin ay Cand. on the other hand, it be intended for the use of choirs only, where the need of 
mel's, but is the property of the trium. |! taking the psalmodic shape at all? Collections of Anthems would more 
virate How else should we account \pleasingly exercise and display their vocal powers. It is well said in the pre- 
for the introduction of such secular! face that * the twenty-six ‘ Chorals,’ commencing at p. 25,although belonging 
the Exercises, yet are—some of them at least g the best itions 
uneccle-||'™ the book.’ They have more of the Church style than anything else in it. 
svastica! combinations? Barring the}, Upon the whole, the work reflects credit upon its originators ; although there 
good old melody, the right of proper-||may well be entertaired a doubt whether the sale will remunerate them for the 
ty is decidedly in the editors : let them) enterprise of its publication. 

hare it! 

Upon the same page, we perceive And so much for Mustcat Crrricism! 


a fine old favourite of ours, in the!) 
Music and Mlusical Intelligence. 


shape of the beautiful air of a Russian | 
National Hymn. This tune, to our! 
ial Compiimentary Concert to G. P. Morris, Esg.—This Concert which 
more than one of the churches in this |was given under the auspices of a numerous and highly respectable Committee, 
city 4 — meee ; and a al. was given on Monday evening last, and, considered as a tribute of respect to 
most the identical harmony set down) ; : 
in this book, (Tone No 20.) Yet it ig) (the Bencficiare, must have been deeply grateful to his feelings ; tor, although 
said to be “ arranged from Alexes |'t ¥a8 one of the most unpleasant evenings, in puint of weather, which have 
Lovoff,” and the preface has before told occurred during the present winter, there were nearly two thousand persons as- 
us that “ the exclusive right to all the sembled at the Tabernacle to do honour to the occasion, long before the time 
harmonies will be claimed by the pro-| (gr commencing the entertainments. It must have been a night of generous 
prietors !” Truly to their altera- 
rivalry also among the artistes who assisted at this festival, for it was decidedly 


tions” they are equitably entitled, but 
no more. One of these, is near the @ night of encores. Borghese was the first to receive the honour, Pico suc- 


termination of the third section of the ceeded her, and if apparent enthusiasm be the test of merit, she bore the palm 
tune ; where “ g ” in the tenor, after’ from her Soprano friend. But the Italians did not divide among themselves 


be loxclusively the distinction of Encore, for Miss Taylor, who sang for the first 
less a skip to a fourth above be con | time a Serenade, of which the poetry was by General Morris, was almost come 


sidered in that light ! | pelled to repeat it, and our joyous and hearty friend Brough gave his “* Monks 

Not to weary our readers by showing’ lof Old” 1m a manner that induced one general acclamation of delight. The 
gem of the evening, however, was a Duetto Buffa, by De Begnis and Sanquie 
columns,) we wil remark upon the |7!% which hugely tickled the risible faculties of the audience, and its repeti- 
compositions generally, that they are|tion was insisted upon though the laughter threatened to be fatal to many an 
embued with an unchurchlike feeling aching side. Between tue parts General Morris was loudly called for, and that 
and character. We decidedly object’ sentieman responded to the cail; in a neat and feeling manner he expressed 


to the very ides of making selections| ais gratitude for the marks of friendship which the occasion had demonstrated, 


from the tmstrugnental works of the 
great composers, wherewith to botch ‘and we doubt not that those testimonials, quite as much as the emolument, made 


up Psalm Tunes. Yet of such is the, bin retire that evening a happy man. 
bulk of this volume made up Hon! Patmo's Opera Hovse.—Operatic entertainments close here to-night, the 


| subscription for a second series not being sufficiently good to induce the risk of 
troducing frivolous associations of ideas, Proceeding in it. In fact the troupe managed ill in bringing the first series to 
such as are connected with ‘the stage 4 close at this particular juncture. I[t is now the period of Soirees, balls, and 
or [other] scenes of amusement.”— | orher parties, and, as we believe the support of O i her th f 

; » and, pport of Opera is rather the support o 
When, lo? at the very threshold we fashion than of musical taste. we are not surprised that it gives way the mo- 


encounter {in Tune No. 1.) a strong . 
family likeness of Shield’s celebrated Mt @ Superior attraction begins to exert its influence. We say nothing now 


song “ The Arethusa ;” at No. 71 we upon the qualifications of the troupe to sustain opera, suffice it that they de- 
discover many liueaments of Horn’s part from hence forthwith to commence a series at New Orleans As a fare- 
well-known Cherry-ripe and atp weil course they performed Lucrezia Borgia’’ on Wednesday evening, 


Cenerentola Jast night, and they will close to-night with the splendid Se- 
es sung by Miss Fort at the Theatre miramide ” 
Royal in Dublin! ~Aye—even 80 is it. NEW MUSIC. 
And the words here assigned to it, are | ‘The fullowing have been just published by Mr. Millet at his Music Saloon, 
are these in bright array!” a ‘No. 329 Broad 
hymn of peculiarly solemn import.— 
What the initials “ which are | J well love thee to the last, Mary...—The poetry of this very pretty ballad 
attached to it, import, we will not stop) is by Charles Jeffreys, and the music by W. H. Montgomery. it is a sweet 
to enquire. We turn with loathing and simple moti! in A flat, major, and lies within the compass of rine notes 
from such profanity. Neither will We! the highest of which is F i: th lod fi . 4 
rake up any more of the rubb'sh. |jthe highest of which is nature ; the melody is grace ul and flowing. 

lf, after what we have said, ourread-| “ The Peace of Home.’—Poetry by G. Lindley, Esq, the music by Jules 
ers choose to buy the book, let them 


Z. 


|Benedict.—The text of the poetry is given both in German and English, and 
doso. The price is but a dollar, which, Mr. Benedict has given a clever arpeggio accompaniment to the motif, which 
(like Peter meet razors, ) . last is slightly chromatic, but not difficult to the vocal amateur. 
And, Mount's Quick Step.—Composed by H. S. Saroni ; a spirited and lively 
The Dean, who upon reproving a Movement, in excellent character with its purpose. We suspect from the care- 
poor singer for his miserable perform- ful execution of the lthographed title that it contains a portrait of the gallant 
ance in the choir. was quickly told that) officer who gives name to the Quick Step. This, however, is but our conjec- 
ss ~ vane Wedwwwaliiieds ture, as we have not the pleasure to know him personally. The design itself 
ear ;” and so perhaps we ought noi 
“expected a better comedy 
or ‘he charge, which is little more than 
half a one's page. Daricties. 


lis an elegant one. 


Most Extraorprnary Event! !!—One Samuel Rogers, a Port, has been 
robbed of above £40,000! But Sam has another title to poverty which makes 


t ly to ark. But it must i i 1} , 
Ne ut 1 must be confessed that in neither of the \the above still more incredible: he is alsoa Wit; and it is stated that when a 


criticisms above is the work just!y treated. 
mendation of the one, nor the unmitigated censure of the other. 


It deserves neither the lofty com) report reached him that the swag was offered to be restored, he said, with one 
It will be of bis usual bland and funny smiles, “The news is Too-good [Towgood—a 


but fair then to conclude with a few caim and dispassionate observations. Andi partner in the firm) to be true |” 


| January 25, 

| 

| 


1845. 


The Anglo American. 


A Diwemma.—With the utmost jossible despatch, a handsome letter ar-) 
. B. M. plenipotentiary’s de-) 
mands, and stating that bis imperial majesty regarded alike all outside and) 


rived froin the emperor, agreeing in full with 


inside subjects ; and that due ation id in future be shown to all of 
us. This instantly called forth a reply, to shew that,we by uo means consid- 


remarkable sentence: * That H. B. M. owned no superior but God.” This 
was given to the interpreter to transcribe into Chinese. After long considera- 
tion, they all declared, that such was the imperfection of the Chinese language, 
that the only way in which they could t the t 
the word “emperor” in Chinese for the word “ God ;”’ thus rendering the 
sense precisely and diametrically opposed to what was intended. Eventually, | 
they found themselves obliged to make use of the expression, the “ emperor's 
father ;" paternal respect on carned so far, that this is the best expression) 
d 


they could adopt; which would, in any way, serve to explain their meaning. 
Captain Cunynghame’s Recollections. 


Miss Sewarp, Wasnincron, anp Mason Anpre.—Miss Seward was so) 
considerable a person when her reputation was at its height, that Washington 
said no circumstance in his life had been so mortifying to him as that of having) 
been made the subject of her invective in her monody on Mayor Andre. After! 
peace had been concluded between Great Britain and the United States, he! 
commisioned an American officer, who was about to sail for England, to call) 


upon her at Lichfield, and explain to her, that in instead of having caused An-_ 


ruse 


dre’s death, he had endeavoured to save him ; and she was requested to pe 
the papers in proof of this, which he sent for her perusal. ‘ They filled me, 
said Miss Seward, ** with contrition forthe rash injustice of my censure.” 


Southey. 
A “Fair” Jupee.—I remember (says Lord Eldon) | was coming away) 
from the Queen's drawing-room in my full dress as King’s counsel (Lord Cla-| 
rendon, then Mr. Villiers, was with me), and we came into the room where the 
milliners were coliected to see the fashions. Said |, ** Why, Villiers, I think 
that all the prettiest women are here.” One of the girls, and a most amazingly 
beautiful creature she was, stood up, and said to another, ** 1 am sure that gen- 


tleman is a * Judge.’ ” 


Tax Axomacy in rue Constitotion.—My Greek host, and) 


I were sitting together, [ think upon the roof of the house (for that is the loung-) 


ing place in Eastern climes,) when the former assumed a serious aur. and inti- 
mated a wish to converse upon the subject of the British constiuticu, with: 
which he assured me that he was thoroughly acquainted ; he presently, kowev- 
er, informed me that there was one anomalous circumstance attendant upon the} 
practical working of our political system which be had never been able to hear 

ained in 4 manner satisiactory to himself. From the fact of his having) 
found a difficulty in his subject, | began to think that my bost might really know, 
rather more of it than his announcement uf a thorough knowledge had led me, 
to expect ; | felt interested at being about to hear from the lips ol an intelligent 
Greek, quite remote froin the influence of European opimions, what might seem 


to him the most astonishing, and incomprehensitie of all those results which) 
The anomaly —the; 


have followed from the action of our political iustitutions. 


ered ourselves his subjects, outside or inside ; the letter concluding with this), 


, was by placing) 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY © 
OF LONDON. 
26 CORNHILL. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


General Agent for tae United States of America, 
J. LEANDER STAKK, No. 62 Wal) Street, New York. 

Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY M_D , 110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANUVER E. HOsACK, M.D., Franklin Street. 


BANKERS. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 

SOLICITOR. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 20 Wall-strect. 

The rates of this Society are as low as those of the American Companies, and lower 
than the scale avopted by many London offices. Loans granied to the extent of two-thirds 
the amount of premum pard—atter the lapse of a year. 

Persons insured in the United Stetes on the scale of “ participation,” enjoy the im- 
portant advantage of sharing in the whole business of the >ociety, which in Great Bn- 
lain is Very extensive. 

The public are respec-fully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institution —\heir tables of 1ates—thetr distrivution of profits—and the faciliues 
by their Loan department—before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

Pamphiets containing the last Annual keport, and the Society's rates, together with 
blank forms, and the fuilest information, may be obtained upon application to tne General 
Agent. 

A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office daily, at 3 o'clock, P.M. Fee paid by 
the Socrety. J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Kesident in N. \ ork. 

62 Wail-street, Jan. 7, 1845. Jan.i)-tf. 
Pyeng GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new articie, which for elasticity and deli- 

cacy of point, surpasees any pen hitherto made by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greates 
degree of strength than other nine pointed pen, thus making of a uore durable charac- 
ter. 

The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Great Croton Aqueduct. 

The Dam at Croton River. 
“* Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 


View of the Jet at 
Fountain mm the Park, New York. 
“ in Union Park, ee 

The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
must render them the most popular of any offered to the American pubic. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—Ap entirely new articie of Barre! Pen, com- 
bining strength, with considerable elasticity, tor sale to the trade b 

June 8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 Joun-st. 


COUNTRY ADVERTISING! 
Advertisements for tue New York and Country Newspapers are received at the 


fice of 
MASON & TUTTLE, 
128 Nassau Street, Opposite Clinton Hail, 
And transmuted tu apy paper in the 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND THE WEsT INDIES. 

Iry This Agency, which has been some time establi-hed and is now in successful ope- 

ration, will be found useful to those who wish Lo Advertise, in any of the Country News- 
rs, as by this medium Conside:atie labor,expense and oeiay Is saved to the Ad- 

vertiser, (jor ia Whatever uumbero! papers a0 advertisement muy ve urdered to appear, 


only anomaly which had been detected by the vice-consular wisdom, consisted only une copy of it is required, while the charge is the sa.ne as made by the respective 


in the fact, that Rothschild (the |ate money-monger,) had never been the prime, 


minister of England ! Eotuen. 


AFacr ror AcricuLturists.—'t may not be generally known by those 
having the charge of sheep, that the occasional application of coarse whale oil 


is a simple and effectual method of preventing sheep being struck with the fly , 


| the Office, with a List of Terms, the Population of the Towns, and the Counties through which 


TYHE BALL OF DODWORTH’S CORNET BAND will take piace at the Apollo Rooms, 


Wednesday, Feb 12. Tickets $1,to be had at the Apvlio, or of the Dodworth) is liavie to taint the whole mass if not speedily removed 


Pamily, 495 Broadway. 


TO EMIGRANTS, 

AND OTHERS MAKING KEMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

RAFTS FOR ANY AMOUNT on all tne Branches of the PROVINCIAL BANK, 


IRELAND, and 
THE NATIONAL BANK, SCOTLAND, 


can be obtained of RICH’D BELL & | 
WM. McLACHLAN. | 

6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings, Hanover-St. 
Also, BILLS on the BANK O?7 BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON, and its 
hes in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, aud Newfoundland. Jri8-6m. | 


LBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Loxpon—Instituted in 1805—Empowered, 


by Act of Parliament. 
Digecrors. 


MATTHEW HARRISON, Esq , Chairman. 

JOUN HAMPDEN GLEDSTANES, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Thos. Starling Benson, Esq. Sam’! Henry Teush Herker, Esq. | 
James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. Ambrose Humphreys, Esq | 
Frederick Burmester. Esq. Charles Russel, Esq., MP. 
Join Coningham, Esq. Kennard Smith, Esq 
Frederick Dawes Danvers, 2sq. Danie! Richard Warrington, Esq. | 

BanKERs. 
The Bank of England. 
CAPITAL (rap vr) ONE MILLION STERLING, OR $5,000,000, 
AND THE STOCKHOLDERS RESPONSIBLE. | 
Souicirors. 
London :—Messrs. Teesdale, Symes, Weston and Teesdale. 
New York :—Charies Edwarids, Esq. 
PHYSICIANS. 
London :—Richard Bright, Esq., M.D. 
New York :—J. W. Francis, Esq., M.D*, No. 1 Bond-street. 


URGEONS. 
London :—Wil.iam Lobb, Esq. 
New York:—J_ C. Beales, Esq., M.D., 543 Broadway. 
SECRETARY. AcTUARY. 
Edwin Chariton, Esq. John Le Cappeiain, Esq. 

Bonus of Eighty per cent.,or 4-5ths of the Profits, returned to the Policy-holder every 
three years, »t compound interest, without any deduction or reservation whatever, either 
in Cash or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or in reduction of the annual! 
premiums, at the option of the Policy-holder. 

The first division of Profits in 1849, and every 3 years afterwards. 

The Subscribers having been appointed AGENTS for the abeve Company, are ready to 
rece:ve proposals for Life Insurance, and to grant Annurties, and beg leave to invite ex- 
amination of the great advantages offered by the ALBION Office. consisting of perfect se- 
curity, arising from a large paid up Capital, totally independent of the Premium Fund, uid 
of the large trienniai distribution of Profits among the Life Policy-tolders 

All persons, therefore, desirous of securing a provision for their families beyond con- 
tingency, will find it their interest to do business with this office. | 

D83-tf.) JOSEPH FOWLER, agents, 57 Wall-street. 


R. 8. BUCHANAN, 4 
PaRTMENTS WITH OR WITHOUT BOARD.—A coupie of gentiemen or a lady} 
and gentleman may meet with very superior permanent accommodations by apply- 
ing at No. 137 Hudson Street, St. Jonn’s Park. The most satisfactory references wil! be 
woven and required. 
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TRUTH AKIN TO NATURE. 


AVE youpain! Be thankful !t is 4 vigorous effort of Nature to throw off morbi- 
fic matter. From what may the morbific matter arise? Fiom a bruise, or un- 


| wholesome air which has vecome mixed with |he blood, net i.corporated in it, but Which 


Or \de pain may arise from 
bile which has become bad, rancid, putrid, in consequciice of the waut of power ip the 


————-— === proper organs to discharge it. THIS PAIN WHICH sO FRIGHTENS PEOPLE 18 only we 


symptoms of the efforts of Nature ‘or the vital principle of we bived ,1o EXPEL the 
PECCANT OF IMPURE matter, which would otherwise desiroy the human fabric. All ais- 
eases are of the solics or fluids, or both. When we have pain iv our head, or in our 


| feet, ia our throat or in our back or bowels, let us but be satisfied that it is produced by 


the efforts of our blood tu throw out mo:bific matter, and if tis be so, if we can but be- 
lieve and understand this, our cure will be easy and generaily sure. For our course 


| will then be to Help Nature to throw off tne morbid matter, not to Lake away the blood. 


‘For the blood, EVERY DROP WE HAVE IS K® QUIRED TO INSURE ULTIMAT 
JIEALTH to the body, we must NUT LOSE A DRUP ; neither must we use any aa 


| cines internally which are not perfectly harmless, if applied « xiernally to the body. So 


we must not use any of the preparations of merculy, NEITHER MUST WE Us 7 
table medicine of COR OSIVE POWER, 
In order to discriminate between Truth, which is eternal, and conjecture, which is 
like a transient vision, we must be guided by the light of EXPERIENCE. To what 
wes experience duect’ To the FREE USE OF DR BRANDRETH’S PILLS in ail 
cases of bodily suffering. As this advice is followed, SU WILL THE HEALTH OF 
THE BODY BE, The writer has jong used them and has never fouud them fail of im- 
parting relief. In aii acute diseases let Brandreth’s Pills and mild diet be used, and the 
patient will soon be restored to good heaitn. In chronic complaints, let the Pills be 
used as often as convenient, by which means the vitality of the blood will be improved, 


| and a crisis wiil be generally brought about; the disease being changed to acule, afew 


large doses of Pills and a few days’ confinement to the house, witli change the chroni- 
cally diseased individual to a sound man. This is no figure of the imagination ; it can 
be proved by a thousand matter-of-fact mon who have experienced it. REMEMBER 
in all cases of disease,no matter whether it be a cold or a cough. whethes it be asthma 
jor consumption , whether it be rheumatism or pieurisy; whether it be typus or fever- 
jand-ague, or billous fever ; cramp, o: Whooping cough, or meazies , whether it be scar- 
‘let fever or sinail pox ; that the Pills known as Brandreth’s Pris will surely do more 
than ail the medicu es of the Drug Stores for your restoration to health, and what is 
more will surely do you no harm. 
| TRUST TO BRANDRETH’S PILLS, take them so as to produce « brisk effect, and 
your sickness will be the affair of a day or two, while those who are too wise to foliow 
this Common sense advice, will be sick for months. Let the sick enquire of the agents 
for Brandreth’s Pills whether these things be so or not. Let them enquire among their 
‘friends and ask the same question. Verily, if EVIDENGE is wanted jt shall be pro- 
cured. To the sick, let me say, use the 
BRANDRETH PILLS 

is the best advice mortal man can give you. 

The following case trom Col. J. hughes of Jackson, Ohio, a m: mber of the Ohio Le 
jgisiature, will no doubt be read with interest by those similarly affected. 
| Cure of viclent periodical pain inthe head. A thousand persons can be referred to in 
\this city, who have been cured of a similar affliction. 

Jackson, C.H., Aug. 

Dr. B. Brandreth,—Sir,— That the greatest good may be done to the pale Ty ool, 
I take pleasure in informing you that for six or seven years prior to 184u 1 suffered inces- 
Santly with a nervous headache. I applied to the most eminent physicians in Ohio for 
reliet, but received none whetever. | being much prejudiced to all patent medicines 
refused to use your Piijls; finally my headache increased daily ; | as a last resort and 
even without faith, bouglit a box of your Vegetable Universal Pils, On going to bed I took 
5 pills, next night 3, next 1, skipped two nights and repeated the dose—I found imme- 
diate relief. Two or three times since | have been partiaily attacked, | again applied to 
your Pills and ai) was torthwith well. I cannot speak too highly of your Pills. for nothing 
relieved me but them. May you live long te enjoy the pleasure it must be to you te know 
and fee! that day unto day and night unto night, you are relieving the pains and diseases 
of the human family. Yours truly, 4. HUGHES. 
| Sold at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Broadway, 274 Bowery, and 24] Hudson-st. ; 
|Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-st., Brooklyn; James Wiison, Jersey City; and by 
almost every town in the United States, who have a certificate of Agency. 
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to the Coilection of Accoun:s, and any other Ageucy and Comuiussion Busines, TO THE PUBLIC 

which may be entrusted to bim by Publishers, Merchants, and others having subscribers ; 

or claims in the District of ‘eluabia. T HERE are inthe world medicines adapted to the cure of diseases of every form 
REFERENCES —Messrs. Sturges, Bennett, & Co., Walker & McKenzie, J.O. Sullivan, | and every symptom. And when men follow the instinct of tneir natures, they use 
and A. D. Paterson, Esq., New York; Messrs. Gowen & Jacobs, and Alderman Hays, BRanDKETH’S Pitts for the cure of thelr maladies. And those who have done so have 
Philadephia ; Messrs. vobbin, Murphy & Bose, Baltimore ; and Messrs. Gales & See- “ol bad Cause for repelitance with relerence thereto. Pills are, indeed, quietiy 
ton, Washington, D.C. n 30-4m. becoming the reliable medicine of mankind; for aii Who use them in accordance with 
- the printed ¢irections, fad so much besefit indivicually, that they recommend them to 


The Pubdiishers have the pleasure to announce that the American edition of the aiisuch of inienas that may hot at ihe Lime be enjoying good health. these 
versaily celebrated Pilis take out of the body ail diseased, or unhealthy past. 

LONDON CH RIS I IAN OBSERV ER ces; eradicate everything trom the human body Contiary Lo its healthy conaition, 

WILL BE RESUMED No matter of how long duration the complaint may have deen, there is every chance of 

WITH THE No. FOR JANUARY, 1845. recovery the Pills are commenced with, and it ultetiy impossible for them to 

3 pe injure; Nearly @ Ceptury’s Use has proved them Innocent as Dread, yet ail powertul tor 

ur Subscrip won $3 tab Annum il the removal of disease, whether Chronic of recent, infectious or otherwise. We have 


*,” Periodical dealers, and ihe trade cone cones the usual discount. an account .o settle with ourselves as regards (he pleasures and pains of life. It is soon 
ASON & TUTELE, 125 Nassau-sireet. jstated. Suppose you are high!yfavouread vy nature, having 4 sound mind Jn a sound 

We refer with pleasure to the following testimonials :— F oody, the lot of but few. You cannot but ve allected when you observe so much suffer- 
It gives me much pieasure to leiru buat you Intead to re-publish in this country the jag trom bodiy infirmity around you ; which nettuer riches aur toe palliative prescrip- 
Christian Ubdserver, and at such a price that it may Coaveniently ve introduced jogs «1 physicians are able Lo obviate. Even the best health is insecure unless a cer- 

into the most of Chris:ian families. | nave trom its commencement considered it Ove ain remedy can be used when the first advances of sickness comes on. If then you 
of the best religious journals in the Enziish language ; ani vea-ti y recommend it to the) wyuid avoid Lis slate of Lulngs, and you are anxious lo secure your ows health, your 


of ali desire to see the brue doctrines of the Reformation faithfuily and judgment, aod long Vigorous age, lake orandreth’s Pilis; with them youcan ne- 
mpartiaily set forth aud defended. ALEX V GRISWOLD, vererr; and you Wiii al! the miseries of an infirm, ailing existence. Let every 
Bi hop of the P.E inthe Eastera Diocese. oye whuse heaith is not perfect take them dally tor ome month; instead of weakemng 


1 was asubseriber to the Christian Observer duasing the re publication of itina this you, you wil find all your tacuities of mind and body improved: ail kinds of food wili 
country, apd have always regretted Its discontinuance, as | regarded it to be a faithful give you pleasure, abd hone whatever wii! disagree wile you. Your digestion will pre- 
expositor of the true principles of our holy religion contained in the Kible, aud set forth ceed smovuthly and pleasaatiy, your stomach out require lie assistance of wine, 
ia the Book of Common Prayer. 1 am pieased :o find that it is again to be circulatedin ters, or Grams; la fact, you will s00n jearn these things are injurious. The reason jt ix 
our country, as | have every reason to believe that 't is uechenged ta its character. easy to expiain. Digestion ts effected suiely vy the -oivent power ot the vile. This bile 

WILLIAM MEAWE, Bisnop of the P. E. Church in Virginia. is made by, and secreted jrom tbe blood. [tis produced by the same operation from the 

I have heard with great satisfaction tiat a re-print of the London Christian Observer, |!004 4s t= the growth of the body, or any part thereof, as the bones, tue hair, the eye, 
3s about to be undertakenin New York. My acquaintance withilis of many years’ cou-| 7 the nalis. By the use of Brandreti’s ills you expel out of the boy those currupt 
tiauance. have never kaown a peri ical conducted In a more truly Christiag ‘humours whieh impede Ulgestivn, and Cramp nature ia all ser operations. Those hu- 
or that taught more clearly, tistructively and consistently, tae great doctriues of the! |mours which produce Cancer, Rheumatism, Consumption, Piles, and, im fact, ail the 
Gospel As a true expositor ot tow ari cles and other doctrival standards of the Churet| catalogue of diseases to which hum amity is subject, but which are to one, 
of Hogland, and of the Protestant Botscopal Churci in the United States, the Cliristian |(MPURITY OF BLOoD. Custom has the name ot (he disease by the place upon 
Observer is valuable to every Episcopalian. As a faithful witness against the present which (he purity of the settles, or iteelt \bus, upon the lungs, Con- 
formidavle pretensions of the Pa al Antichrist, especially a> they are now exhibiting Upon Muscies. Roeumatisa upon the skin, Erysipelas aod Leprosy ; 
themselves i the writings of certain Oxford divives, aud of sheir disciples, it ougut to jupen the knee, a ante Sweliing ; and wherever pain is felt, or any feeling in any pait 
be dear to the lieurt of every true sou of the Protestant Retormation jot the contrary to health, there the impurity of the blood js endeavoring to establish its 

CHARLES P. McILVANE, Bishop of the P. &. Church in Ohio. influence. 50 id Cosiiveness iL is occasioned by Lhe ul Lae blood, which 
|nas become seated upon the muscies of Lhe Sowels, and whHien prevents the proper ac- 
he bile to provuce the daily evacuation of morbid aeposites. But ali these effects 
server. [t taslonyg beeu with me a tavvurite periodical, both on account of its decidedly we een “ 4 ‘ 
to all with whom my opinion may have tuflue ce ; and trust that the very y 


derata terms on wiich you propuse to furnish he reprint, will secure for it an extensive |°Y Bature. and which it possessed vetore the absurd notions of tae great advantages of 
J . acs - 
» Tome or bracing, and mineral medicines Were acled upon. instead of fiading your di 


circulation. JULLN JOHNS, Assist. Bishop of the Church tu Virgina | gestive powers and strength diuunish, as you will ve Loid doctors aad other interested 
I have heard with very great pleasure that Mr. Mason is sbout to re-publish hit admi- jersons, you will find your strength and digestion daily improve, and all the energies of 
sable work the Christian Vosurver; and would heertily recommend it to the atten ion, your mine and bedy more lively and vigorous, You will secon perceive thal you are 
of all those members of our Chareh who Wiss lo bave in thelr families a sound aud 4bi¢) every day adding Wo your well being by the stmple operation of evacuating from your bedy 
@xpositor of the great principles of the Reiormed Churca of Bigiand The cheapness \¢he nurtuus humours of the blood, the source of aii the pain aba misery experience d im the 
of the work will bring it within the means of almost all )‘uuman body. Such is the beviga operation of Brandreth'’s Pills, thal they only take out 
MANTON EASTBURN, Assist. Bishop o! th: P. E. Church of Virginia. |lof the body what is hurtful to it, tnus producing its purification aud its perfect health 
I do most cordially approve of the re-publicationo: the London Christian Oosery rin}| The Brandreth Pills are the best meaicine tor families and schools. No medicine is 
the United States. B. WAUGH, One of the Bishops of tne M.E. Chureh. | |so well adap ed for the occasivnal sickness of children. By having them in the house, 
and giving them wheu the first symptoms show themselves, the sickness will be the 
THE REGULAR ey oy = a ING THE GREAT } ‘cme so sate and So sure tocure. It is ail (hat should be used, or ongnt to be used. I 
VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER —TRI-WEEKLY. Ladies should use Brandreth’s Puls frequently. They will insure them from severe 
HE Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave Pier No. 1, North }sickness of tue stomach, and generally speaking, entirely preveut it. The Biandreh 
River, foot of Battery Place, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, at 4 o'clock, |Piijs are harmiess. They increase the powers of life—they do not depress them. Fe- 


Iam truly gratified to jearn that you are about to re-publish the London Chris: lan Ob- 


jaffar of only a few hours , and in scariet fever, measles, and worms, there js mo medi- 


limales will find them to secure thatstate of health which every mother wishes to en- 
Passengers for Boston will be forwarde:! by Railroad without change of cars orbaggage, joy. In costiveness, so often prevalent at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pilis are 
immediately on their arrival at Allen's Point a safe and effectua! remedy. 
{ For farther information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). | Taereis no medicine so safe as this; it is more easy than castor oil, and is now gene- 
[ 7 Or of D. HAYWUOD, Freight Agent for this line, at the office on the whart. rally used by Humervus ladies during their confinement, to the exciusion of all ether 
4 N.B —All persons are forbid trusting any one on acconut of Lhe above boats or owners. purgatives ; and the Pills, being composed entirely uf veibs or vegetable matter. purity 
i ' i May 11-tf. lthe blood, and carry off the corrupt humours of the body, in a manner su simple as to 
aa — every day ea e and pleasure. 
43 INTRODUCTION, | Man will be born to-day of oliss, compared to what has hitherto been his lot, weighed 


Ry Public Notice to the Commercial Laterests of New York. | down as he has been by disease, infirmities, and suffering, which no earthiy power huew 
. HE UNDERSIGNED, Proprietor of the Marine Telegreph Fiags, and Semaphoric low to aleviate until (his Glscovery was presented to the worid. The weak, the feebie, 
. Signal Book, having supplied above two thousaad sali of American vessels, welud- ‘ne lufirm, Lhe nervous, Lhe delicate, are in a few days strengthened by their operation, 
\ ing the Government Vesseis of War and Revevuc Cutters, teforms the Commerciai,||and the worst complaints are removed by perseverance, without the expense of a phy- 
Mercantile, and Trading iaterests of New York, that he ts now ready to furnish sets of |*ician. Avapted to 4/! circumstances and situations, they are the best medicine ever In 
Telegrapn Flags, with Vesiznauag Telegraph Numbers, and Signal Books fur Ships, | vented for families, or to take to sea, preventing scurvy and costiveness, reqairing ne 
Barques, Brigs, Schoouers, Sivops, aud Sicamboats, for Fifteen dollars, complete for cun- jchanse of diet, particular regimen, or care agalast laking colds. 
versation. THE BRANDRETH Fitis are sold at 25 cents per box, with full directions, at one store 
y flav: received from the Merchants’ Exchange Company, the gratuitous use of their in every Lown In the Untied Siates. Letall who purchase enquire tor the certificate, 
ff building for the purpose of facilitating the operatives of his Semaphoric Telegraph sys- 08 which are fac similes of the labels on the box, it like the Pills, they are genuine—if 
| tem of Marine Siguals, aad ia conjunctiva with Mr. A A. Le@uskrt, of the Teiegraphs in |#ot, pot. There has yet been, | believe, no countertert cf the new lavels, aud It is to be 
Wail-street, at the Narrows, and tne Highlands, it is contemplated to furarsh the severa!) there wiil not, tur it is lmpossibie lo imagine greater crime than that of making 
i Pilot Boats with sets of the Marie Sizuals, bv which means, the earliest information of “oney by the miseries of mankind. 
; vessels’ arrivals will be annouscead from the offiag, andthe Telegray h Numbers displaye) The public servant, B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 
at the’ Merchants’ Exchange, as sven as announced from below. Principal Braadretbian Office, 241 Broadway, New York. The seta! offices are 241 
' Vessels on approaching the land from Sea, are requested to hoist their Conversation, Hucsoo-street and 271 Bowery. Mrs. Booth ts the Agent in Brooklyn, No. 5 Market-st., 
Flag, and show their Telegrapn Desiguating; Numbers, and to keep them flying until they |and J. Wilson, Main strect, Jersey Parker, Broad street, Newark. Price 25 cis., 
3 have passed the Telegraph Stations beiow. jwith full directions in Engtish, F reach, Span.oh, Portuguese, and German. 
a Signal Book (a pocket edition) wi'l be furnished each owner of all those vessels inthe  Udserve the Red Printing onthe Top and Botiom Label. Onevery Box of Genuine 
possession of the Marine Telegraph Flags, gratuifously. | Brondreth Pills, Bentamin Picts is puuted over Two Hundred times in 
4) Sets of Flags, Designating Numbers, and Signal Books in constant readiness by A. A, Red ink. Remember to see to this, aad you will not be deceived with Counterfeit 
‘ Legget, Merchants’ Exchange, and by the undersigned, at the Marive Surveyor's Office || Pitts ’ (Sept. 21.) 
1948 JOHN R. PARKER, Sole Proprietor. | ILLIAM 17th Street, 4ih Aveoue, (Union Square), N.Y., bas al 
7 K, Sept. !., - . ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of al! the most 
WF P.S. Ships’ and Barques’ numbers are displayed with a pendant above—Schoorers esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Hertaci rus Piauts, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 
below—Brigs’, alone. Sp. 4. Orders for Fruit and Ornamenta) Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bouquets of choice 
et McGREGOR HOUSE, U TICA, N.Y. N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to |ay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
i HIS ESTABLISHMENT situated near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee Gentlemen supplied withexperienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pia 
; Streets, on the site of the old Burchard piace, one of the oldest tavern stands in this ‘ces. Ap. 20-t!. 
section of the State,has lately been opened tor the reception of guests, under the super — - 
vision of the proprietor, JAMES McG REGUR, M RAVER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer inimported Havana and Principe 
And it is believed that the accommodations tt affords are such as to induce the travelling | e Segars in ail theirvariety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manutactuwers, and manulac- 
t public, desire GOOD FAKE, PROMPT and commodious, well lighted, and) 2 Ap. 20-ly. 
{ well vent: apartments, lo make It thelr home during their stay in the city. . > a 
The House are entirely new. The builcing was erected last year, under the OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
i immediate direction of the proprietor, who has endeavoured in ail its internal arrange: | HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to contribute to the comfort and order, excepting that when the sailing day !ul!s on Sunday, the ship wil] sail on the 
pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable SYCCeeding day, viz 
| part of the House has been appo: tioned iato Parlors with siceping rooms and Closets at- | Ships. | Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
} tached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and general ar- |, w.c York “ Liverpool 
venqoment are inferior to no apartments of a similar character inany Hotel West of New C@mbridge, Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
ork. 


| Engiand, S. Bartiett, dune 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 


In each department of Housekeeping the proprietor bas secured the services of experienced J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. | Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
and competent and be is coufident that in all cases, those who honor hin with Mootezuma,(new A.W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 
rt their patronage will have no reasun to leave his House dissalished, either with thet fare, eng A G Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 3, April 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, Muy 16 
their rooms, their treatment, or with his Terms New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Avg. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 Oct. 1, Feb. 3, June t 

The “McGreoor House” ts but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Eastern and Sept. }, Jan 1, May Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
| Western Rail Roads, and the Northern and Southetn Stage Oflices. fraveliers who desire | Yorkshire, (new) VD. G. Bailey. Sept 16, Jan. 16, May t6/Nov. 1. Mar. 1, July 1 
to remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars only, can at all times be accommo- || Those ships are nat surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dated with warm Meals. Porters wisi always be in attendance at the Rail Koad Depot anc: dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 
at the Packet Boats to convey Baggage to the House, free of charge. || The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
Attached to the House are the t hous Yards and Stables, for the accomimods? jest attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
ul a e@garcs the Gays Of saliing, wi observed as heretofore. 
Viea, Nov 1, 184 JAMES McGREGOR. (Mer. O4f_ | description wil! be provided, with the exception of wines and cigueee, wthah will be fur 
M®*:. W. R. BRISTOW,Professor of Music, &c , would be very happy toreceive afew (nished by the stewards if required. 
pupils on the Organ or Piano Forte. For terms &c., apply at 95 Eldridge-sireet.| Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for oe 

Lessons ia Harmony, Compositon, &c. (Nov. 23-6m — sent unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

| peso" or fre or passage, apply to 
} LBION NEWSPAPER.—For Sale, a full sett of Volumes of the Albion from the, ” . GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
commencement of 1833; they are in good order and will be sold at a reasonable C.H MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y. 

| . B. is Office. St.28-1f. Feb. 3. and to BAR R Live: 

| pate. Address D. BE. at this | i to ING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoo 


